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THIS WEEK’S NEWS 
PAGE 


PLANS have now been prepared for the new towns of 
Welwyn Garden City and Hatfield by Mr. Louis de 
Soissons, O.B.E., A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., and the Hon. 
Lionel Brett, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., respectively, and have 
been submitted to the Development Corporation 
responsible for the two towns. Mr. G. L. Pepler, 
P.T.P.I., reviews the proposals made by the authors of 
the plans. 817 


THE LONDON County Councix has decided to transfer 
to its chief architect, Mr. Robert H. Matthew, 
A.R.LB.A., the responsibility for the Council’s housing 
architecture, and to appoint a principal housing archi- 
tect and an assistant housing architect. 819 


THE NEW TELEVISION TRANSMITTING STATION recently 
opened at Sutton Coldfield is described and illustrated. 820 


CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS of the designs for concrete 
cricket pitches, issued by the National Playing Fields 
Association, are given on page ; 828 


SOME NOTES On site exploration and the foundations of 
buildings are contributed by Mr. Rolt Hammond, 
A.C.G.I., A.M.I.C.E. 830 


MAJOR PRINCIPLES to be observed in the making of 
high strength concrete are described in a paper by 
Dr. A. R. Collins, A.M.I.C.E., Technical Director of 
the Cement and Concrete Association. 832 


SUMMARIES are given of four papers dealing with the 
atmospheric corrosion of steel which were read at a 
recent joint meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute and 
the British Iron and Steel Research Association. 837 


THE view that pride in workmanship was of great impor- 
tance if standards of work were to be improved was 
expressed by Mr. Cyril Dee in a paper read at a 
meeting of the Royal Society of Arts. 839 


THE RECENT CUTs in the licence-free building limits have 
been commented upon by Mr. Norman Longley, Presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, who said that in making the modifications 
the Minister of Works had “‘ made the best of a bad job.” 839 





L.C.C. HOUSING DIRECTION 


THE decision of the London County Council, taken on 

Tuesday, to place once more the responsibility for the 
Council’s forthcoming housing work on the Architect to 
the Council will be widely applauded. This step, in the 
words of a report from the Council’s general purposes 
committee before Tuesday’s meeting, has been taken “ on 
grounds of sound, long-term organisation and in the belief 
that the Council ought to have at its disposal in respect of 


housing architecture the services of its chief architectural 
adviser.” Few will disagree with this or with the tribute 
paid to the Director of Housing and Valuer and his staff, 
on whom the responsibility for the housing programme 
was laid four years ago, for their unsparing efforts to 
reduce the heavy backlog of housing and rehousing in the 
County of London. The Director of Housing and Valuer 
will carry to completion schemes approved before January 1 
next. This decision has been taken so as not to interrupt 
the flow of housing production, but will necessarily mean 
that we are not likely to see any improvement in external 
design for at least 18 months. 

That having been said, we welcome the return to the 
practice ruling before 1946. There has been a mounting 
weight of criticism of the Council’s flatted housing, on the 
scores of detailing and of site layout, which reached zenith 
some months ago when it provided the B.B.C. “ Critics ”” 
with a lively session, and subsequently overflowed into the 
technical and daily Press. The Council replied by staging 
an exhibition of the work of the Valuer’s staff and of 
certain outside architects and, more recently, by publishing 
a survey of their post-war housing. Neither of these was 
particularly impressive, some of the cottage estate work 
and shopping centres apart, and it may well have been 
the almost universally expressed opinion that the Council’s 
reputation for good architecture was in danger that has 
brought about this return to normal practice. 

The report of the Council’s general purposes committee 
(printed on page 819 of this issue) outlines briefly the history 
of the change made in 1946 though it does not make mention 
of the fact that action was taken against the advice of the 
R.I.B.A. and the A.B.T., which jointly protested against 
the step, which they described as retrograde, of placing the 
direction of housing under any other than a trained architect. 
They did not dispute the contention of Lord Latham, who 
was the protagonist of the proposal, that it was the Council’s 
business to see that they devised a machine that would 
give the maximum number of houses in the shortest possible 
time, but urged that the quality of design was an important 
factor in our lives and that, in a matter concerned with 
architecture, an architect should be in control. The Council 
undoubtedly made a mistake in not following the profes- 
sional advice then tendered ; it has now had the courage 
to reverse the decision. 

Clearly there is a widespread desire, not confined to any 
political party within the Council, to see that the change 
does not result in any slowing down of the housing pro- 
gramme, and this found expression in Tuesday’s debate at 
County Hall in a recommendation by two Conservative 
Party members that revised proposals be brought forward 
designed to place full responsibility for housing on one 
chief officer who, freed from other duties, would be able to 
concentrate his entire time and energy on the job. 

While we have every sympathy with the desire to see no 
diminution of the housing drive in overcrowded London, 
it yet remains the fact that housing is not the only con- 
structional responsibility laid on the London County 
Council ; education and health have pressing needs also. 
For that reason we believe that the present step of placing 
all architectural work under the care of the Architect and of 
appointing under him a principal housing architect, as is 
proposed, is a wise one. It should lead to no diminution 
of the volume of housing but to an improvement in layout 
of housing schemes and if not of the planning then of the 
detailing of the flats themselves. 
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NOTES anp NEWS 


House of Commons Rebuilding 


A TOUR of the House of Commons last 
Saturday, conducted by Sir Giles 
Scott, indicated very clearly the consider- 
able progress that has been made with 
the work of rebuilding the Lower 
Chamber since the contract for clothing 
the steel frame was let in April, 1947. 
This work is, of course, of no ordinary 
character; it may be said to be a marriage 
of the medieval with the modern, for, 
side by side with the Gothic detailing 
which Sir Giles has wisely carried on, 
though in his own way, are probably the 
most up-to-date systems of ventilation, 
warming and communications ever in- 
stalled in a British building. That such a 
marriage could be successtul would seem, 
on first consideration, out of the question, 
and it is cheering to find that early mis- 
givings are without real foundation. 

The replanning on Barry’s old raft 
could have presented no easy problem, 
but, in addition to contriving two ad- 
ditional floors of accommodation, Sir 
Giles Scott has provided a total of 915 
seats in the Chamber as against 744 in 
the old Chamber, notwithstanding the fact 
that the floor area—68 ft. by 45 ft. 6 in. 
—remains the same. This has been 
achieved by increasing the Gallery 
dimensions, and slightly increasing the 
height from 44 ft. to 46 ft. The roof 
of the Chamber is a remarkable piece 
of craftsmanship; it is really a shaped 
ceiling which not only assists the acoustics 
but also provides artificial lighting 
through square panels in the centre. Oak 
from Herefordshire has been used 
throughout. 


Craftsmen at Work. 


STONEWORK is’ mostly Clipsham, 
though Portland and Caen stones have 
been employed in suitable places. Stone 
pavings are being carried out in Hadene 
and birdseye Hopton Wood. Splendid 
though the carving is, the fact that the 
average age of the stonecarvers is nearly 
60 must give rise to regret. No learners 
are engaged, though the woodcarvers are 
employing some young men. 

The mechanical services, under the 
control of Dr. Oscar Faber, are most 
thorough and should produce the desired 
effect of cool heads and warm feet, and 
not the reverse. Many ticklish problems 
have had to be met and overcome, one 
in prospect being the raising of a block 
of concrete weighing 60 to 70 tons in 
the basement and the insertion of steel 
springs between its underside and Barry’s 
concrete raft. On this slab will be 
carried the compressors for the air cool- 
ing, and it is expected that by this means 
vibration from the motors will be mini- 
mised. Accompanying the party also 
were Sir Charles Mole, of the Ministry 
of Works, which has been responsible 
for letting the contracts, and Mr. P. 
Luxton, to whom, as Clerk of the Works, 
much of the credit for the advanced state 
of the works is due. The contractors for 
the superstructure are Messrs. John 
Mowlem and Co., Ltd. 


Christmas Holiday Lectures. 


THREE informal talks for boys and girls 
will be given at the R.I.B.A. during the 
Christmas holidays by Mr. R. E. 
Enthoven, A.A. Dip., F.R.1.B.A. The title 
of the series is “ Pillars of the Past,” and 
Mr. Enthoven will deal specifically with 
the way in which the classical tradition— 
which has influenced and enriched Euro- 
pean culture during the past two thousand 
years—has been reflected in its architec- 
tural language. The talks will be held 
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at the R.I.B.A. headquarters, 66, Portland- 
place, W.1, at 3 p.m. on the following dates: 
Monday, January 2; Wednesday, January 
4, and Friday, January 6. Tickets for all 
or any of the lectures may be obtained 
free on application to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., 66, Portland-place. 


R.LB.A. Meeting. 

THE announcement of awards of prizes 
and studentships will be made at a meet- 
ing of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to be held on January 3. At 
the same meeting Mr. Hope Bagenal, 
F.R.I.B.A., will read a paper on “ Con- 
cert Halls.” 


Gordon College, Khartoum. 

Mr. R. E. ENTHOVEN, A.A.Dip., 
F.R.I.B.A., has taken over the practice 
of the late William G. Newton, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., and will carry it on at No. 4, 
Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 
(Telephone: Chancery 7684.) In the 
carrying out of this work of Mr. New- 


ton’s, Mr. Enthoven is associated with 
Mr, G. L C.. Highet, A.A:Dip., 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. W. W. Atkinson, 


O.B.E., A.A.Dip., A.R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Enthoven and Mr. Highet have 
just returned from Khartoum where a 
start has been made on extensions to 
Gordon Memorial College, two blocks 
being under construction. 


National Parks Commission. 

Sir Patrick DurFF has been appointed 
chairman of the National Parks Commis- 
sion and Mr. J. J. Lawson, M.P., vice- 
chairman, other members being Mrs. 
John Dower, Sir Ifan ab Owen Edwards, 
Professor R. C. McLean, Lord Merthyr, 
Mr. Francis Ritchie, Mr. Tom Stephen- 
son, Mr. John Wilmot, M.P., and Mr. 
E. W. Wimble. The list is not com- 
plete. The commission will meet for the 
first time on January 4. 
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December 23 1949 


Professional Announcements. 

As from December 25, the partnership be 
tween Mr. Georce Waitsy, M.B.E., A.R.LBA. 
and Mr. Stanvey C. Kerr Bate, L.R.1.B.A., x 


being dissolved. Mr. Whitby is continuing 
in practice from 42, Manchester-street, W.1, ang 
Mr. Kerr Bate will continue under the name 
Waiters and Kerr Bate from 10, Great James 
street, W.C.1. 

Mr. L. Beppaty Smitu, A.R.1.B.A., is opening 
an office at 43, Cloth Fair, London, E.Q) 


(Monarch 2050). 


COMING EVENT 
Thursday, December 29. 


Royau Institution oF Great Britain.—First of 
six lectures (adapted to juvenile auditory) on 


“The Electric Current,” by Dr. P. Dunsheath, 
C.B.E., M.A., D.Sc. Royal Institution, 2, 
Albemarle-street, W.1. 3 p.m. Other lectures 


follow on December 31 and January 3, 5, 7, 


and 10. 


FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1849 
Saturday, December 22, 1849. 


EXHIBITION OF ALL NATIONS.—A Royal 
Commission will be issued in a few days, 
for the purpose of inquiring how the great 
exhibition of the works of industry of 
all nations, in 1851, may be best carried 
into effect. It is likely that the commis- 
sioners will consist’ of the heads of all 
political parties, some members of the 
present and past administrations, and 
some eminent in agriculture, science, art, 
commerce, and manufactures. In addi- 
tion, we believe, the commission will 
provide for the appointment of local com- 
missioners, both at home and abroad, to 
any extent that may be thought desir- 
able. The contract on the part of Messrs, 
James and George Munday, for providing 
the building and taking the risk of the 
exhibition as a financial speculation is 
now before the public. We have received 
a number of letters on the subject, but 
cannot at this moment go into the matter. 








DAVENO. From a sketch by Leonard A. Culliford, F.R.1.B.A. 
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TWIN NEW TOWNS 


Welwyn Garden City and Hatfield 


HEN the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning entrusted one 
Development Corporation with the duty 
of undertaking the future development of 
these two places, he made it clear that 
they should be planned as separate towns, 
each with its own individual identity, but 
that their planning should be related to 
each other. The plans have now been 
prepared, that for Welwyn Garden City 
by Mr. Louis de Soissons, O.B.E., A.R.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I., and that for Hatfield 
by the Hon. Lionel Brett, M.A., 
A.R.I.B.A., and with attached reports 
have been submitted by the Corporation 
to the Minister for his approval. 
The Corporation designated an area 


“WELWYN GARDEN 
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-Louis de Soissons A-R-A 


of 4,231 acres for Welwyn Garden City 
and of 2,340 acres for Hatfield, and the 
planners were instructed to proceed on the 
basis that the population of the Garden 
City would be raised from 18,500 to 
36,500 and that of Hatfield from 8,500 to 
25,000. In the Greater London Plan the 
following ultimate populations are recom- 
mended: Welwyn Garden City 40,000, 
Hatfield 22,000. 


Problems Facing the Planners 


When one reflects that the New Town 
of Hemel Hempstead lies only some 11 
miles west of Hatfield and that St. Albans 
stands about mid-way between, one is 
forced to the conclusion that this part of 
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Hertfordshire will be carrying top weight. 
On the other hand, with reference to the 
twin towns with which we are immedi- 
ately concerned, one must take into 
account the fact that at present both have 
industries in excess of their present popu- 
lations (e.g.. of the 7,000 employees at 
the de Havilland aircraft factory adjoin- 
ing Hatfield, only 1,554 reside in that 
town), that the Garden City was origin- 
ally planned for not far short of double 
the population it has so far attained, and 
that it is obviously preferable that the 
workers in these industries should be 
housed near at hand in comfortable and 
pleasant surroundings. 

The character of the nucleus of each 
of the twin new towns is, of course, 
entirely different. The garden city, in- 
spired by Sir Ebenezer Howard, was 
founded on a virgin site, immediately after 
the first world war, and has ever since 
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been developed on the plan originally 
prepared, and subsequently adapted to 
changing circumstances by Mr. de 
Soissons; the present problem therefore is 
merely the extension of an existing plan 
by its author. Hatfield, on the other 
hand, was, until the present century, a 
charming village at the gates of Hatfield 
Park, and it is only in recent times that 
the untidy development, deplored by Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie in the Greater 
London Plan, has taken place to the west 
of the old Great Northern Railway. The 
foremost problem, therefore, broadly 
comprises the planning of considerable 
growth in relation to a small historic 
nucleus already marred by untidy, al- 
though happily for the most part separated, 
accretions. The railway perforce plays an 
essential part in each plan: in the garden 
city it has hitherto unfortunately been 
a dividing factor emphasising separated 
east and west ends, and this division the 
plan seeks to modify to some extent; in 
Hatfield it facilitates the survival of the 
historic core by restricting nearly all new 
development of all types to the opposite 
side of the main line. A fundamental of 
both plans must be the preservation of 
the somewhat narrow green belt which 
up to the present has prevented a merger 
of the twins. Neither plan is accompanied 
by a programme of development, since 
this is bound up with the major problem 
of deciding whether these towns shall be 
drained to the Lea Valley or the Colne 
Valley. 


QS HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT 


Welwyn Garden City 


As already noted, the town is divided 
into two parts by the main railway which 
runs approximately north-south. It is 
further subdivided, approximately cen- 
trally, by the Luton branch line running 
west and by the Hertford branch line 
running east. It therefore has four 
clearly defined divisions: N.E., N.W., 
S.W. and S.E. The principal additional 
residential developments are planned for 
the N.E., N.W. and S.E. The S.W. is 
already in the main fully developed. The 
S.E. residential area is the largest; it will 
have a total population of 18,000, and will 
be provided with three unit centres. A 
completely new residential unit to accom- 
modate 4,600 persons is provided for in 
the N.E., immediately north of the indus- 
trial area. Therefore, the section of the 
industrial area adjacent to the residential 
unit must be kept free from any form of 
noxious industry. The average net resi- 
dential density will be 31.2 persons per 
acre, with an overall density of 14.1. It is 
stated that. the existing closes and culs-de- 
sac have proved popular with the resi- 
dents and therefore will be provided for 
in the new development; they “ provide 
the planner and architects with a means 
of introducing variety into what can easily 
become a monotonous road pattern.” 

It is noted that within the N.W. 
Area is to be found the highest resi- 
dential amenity which “ would command 
the highest level of residential ground 
rents, as well as providing such attractions 
as would encourage those who wished for 
larger houses to reside in the town, rather 
than in the surrounding country districts. 
They would also be depriving the town of 
potential rateable value.” These are 
powerful considerations, and although 
they inevitably involve to some extent the 
maintenance of west and east ends, which 
is here emphasised by the separating rail- 
way, one has to remember that the whole 
town is compact and that the total ulti- 
mate population will not exceed 40,000. 

The Town Centre has from the begin- 
ning been placed at the north of the S.W. 
Area, at the junction of the railways. The 
main part of it is a crescent, enclosing 


an Open space axial to the main avenue 
along the centre of which runs a wide 
park strip. The crescent is on a slight 
crossway slope, which will provide an 
interesting problem in architectural com- 
position. Shopping units throughout the 
town are provided for on the basis of 
one unit to every 125 of the ultimate 
population. 

Schools. There will be 14 infant and 
14 junior schools, occupying a total area 
of 57 acres; 6 grammar and 13 modern 
schools, together occupying 110 acres; 6 
nursery schools, on half-acre sites, and a 
county college in the town centre with 
playing fields detached. The secondary 
schools generally are placed on the outer 
fringe of the residential development 
areas. 

Industry. The garden city already 
possesses a thriving industrial area of 154 
acres, which employs many persons from 
outside as well as local residents; 35 
additional acres are to be provided to 
relieve congestion in existing factories 
and for the transfer of ‘Welwyn 
Builders,” 46 acres for additional workers 
of existing firms, and about 78 acres for 
new industries, mostly to be decentralised 
from London. The overall net industrial 
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HATFIELD NEW TOWN. The outline 
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density will be 44 persons per acre. North 
and east of the proposed additional indus- 
trial area, a considerable acreage is set 
aside for gravel extraction—a novel 
feature in planning. 

Open Spaces. Playing fields, exclusive 
of school playing fields, are provided for 
at the rate of 6.5 acres per 1,000 popula- 
tion, and in addition there are small play- 
spaces, allotments (1.6 acres per M), golf 
course, parklands and riverside park, etc. 
With regard to the green belt it should 
be noted that neither for the garden 
city nor Hatfield is much _ provision 
made within the designated areas. Conse- 
quently, the safeguarding of a truly rural 
setting is dependent upon the action of 
the County Planning Authority, which 
doubtless will be forthcoming. Unfor- 
tunately, the gap between Hatfield and St. 
Albans is narrow and has already been 
encroached upon by ribbon building. _ 

Roads. The existing and ultimate main 
volumes of traffic have been calculated 
and plotted on diagrams. One of the 
main problems is to secure that industrial 
traffic to and from the industrial area shall 
be direct and clear of residential districts. 
This appears to have been solved to a 
considerable extent, although the northern 
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and southern outlets are somewhat in- 
direct and some clear and emphatic sign- 
posting is likely to be necessary. 


Hatfield 


As already noted, the unplanned nuclei 
make this a more formidable planning 
proposition. In consequence only an out- 
line plan has been called for in the first 
instance. Also the site is confined happily 
by Hatfield Park, on the east, but not so 
happily by the Barnet-bypass and the de 
Havilland aircraft factory, on the west; 
indeed the wisdom of placing a new town 
cheek by jowl with an aircraft factory is 
debatable. 

The report deals with the same factors 
as those covered by the report on the plan 
for the garden city. The net residential 
density is to be slightly higher, namely, 
36.7 persons per acre, and the gross over- 
all density 14.6. The general pattern of 
the new town is one of seven compact, 
fairly small residential units, with popu- 
lations varying from 1,000 (Old Hatfield) 
to 5,500, defined in the main by wedges 
of open space on which. will stand most 
of the schools. The general basis upon 
which the author has proceeded is that 
the landscape, with its undulations and 
watercourses and monumental trees, 
should come first and should absorb the 
town, not give place to it. 

The placing of the Town Centre, which 
in this case comprises Shopping Centre, 
Social and Administrative Centre and 
Town Park, present a difficult problem. 
Old Hatfield is on the wrong side of the 
railway and is therefore to be preserved 
largely as it is, with its present charm. 
The site finally selected has the advantage 
of being well placed strategically, north 
centre in a situation approached on the 
level. It also has the doubtful advantage 
of a number of existing shops, doubtful 
because redevelopment of fairly new 
property will be involved, and that will 
inevitably cause delay in completing a 
tidy scheme—meanwhile, the out of place 
is likely to be conspicuous, especially if 
fairly new. 3,200 ft. of business frontage 
together with parking space for about 500 
shoppers’ cars (16 per 100 ft. of business 
frontage) will be provided in the town 
centre, and a sub-centre, farther south, 
surrounded by a population of 8,000, will 
have 1,600 ft. of business frontage and 
parking space for 200 cars. There will be 
four secondary and six primary Schools. 

Industry. It is stated that Hatfield is 
unique among new towns in already 
possessing, within a mile of the town 
centre, enough manufacturing industry to 
support its whole ultimate population. 
The de Havilland aircraft factory alone 
employs 7,000, of whom, as already noted, 
only 1,554 now live at Hatfield. Neverthe- 
less, there is a lack of industrial balance, 
and therefore 21 acres have been reserved 
for small workshops. 

Open Spaces. Magnificent Hatfield 
Park forms the eastern boundary of the 
town, and to it successive Marquesses of 
Salisbury have generously given the resi- 
dents of Hatfield access. The hope is con- 
fidently expressed that this generosity will 
be continued when the population of the 
town is multiplied by three. The internal 
system of wedges of open space will be 
largely occupied by school playing fields, 
with a small central park occupying the 
beautifully wooded Old Rectory Ground. 

Roads. The principal problem is to 
secure safe and not too frequent links with 
the Barnet-bypass, which separates the 
new town from the de Havilland works. 
An ingenious system has been devised, 
and with it is combined two subways 
providing safe links between the town and 
the works. 

GEORGE L. PEPLER. 
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L.C.C. HOUSING 


Responsibility for Design to Return 
to the Architect 


AT its meeting on Tuesday the London 
= County Council adopted a recom- 
mendation by its General Purposes 
Committee that, as from January 1, 1950, 
(a) The Architect be responsible for the 
Council’s housing architecture, except that 
the Valuer do remain responsible, as 
Director of Housing and Valuer, for 
completing housing schemes of which the 
layouts have been approved by both the 
Housing and Town Planning Committees 
before January 1, 1950, unless in any in- 
stance the General Purposes Committee 
decide, after consultation with the Hous- 
ing Committee, that a scheme. shall be 
completed by the Architect although a 
layout was approved before that date. 

(b) The Architect, after consultation 
with the Director oi Housing and Valuer, 
be responsible for advising whether any 
particular scheme shall be entrusted to 
a private architect. 

(c) The fixed staff of the Architect’s de- 
partment be increased by one position of 
principal housing architect (£1,500-£100- 
£1,700) and of one assistant housing 
architect (£1,250-£75-£1,500). 

A motion, standing in the names of the 
Hon. John Hare and Mr. Norris Kenyon, 
that the recommendation be referred 
back to the Committee with instructions 
to bring forward revised proposals de- 
signed to place full responsibility for the 
provision of houses and flats of the 
Council on one chief officer, who “ will 
be free from other duties and able to 
concentrate his entire time and energy 
on making good the appalling shortage 
of homes” was defeated. 

The Architect to the Council is Mr. 
Robert H. Matthew, A.R.I.B.A., and the 
Director of Housing and Valuer Mr. 
Cyril H. Walker, O.B.E., F.R.1.B.A. 

Following is a summarised report of 
the General Purposes Committee on 
which the decisions noted above were 
taken :— ; ; 

Before January 1, 1946, the responsi- 
bility of officers for the Council’s housing 
work was shared in the main between three 
departments. The valuer, among other 
duties, was responsible, as the Council’s 
chief housing adviser, for advising gener- 
ally on the housing of the working-classes, 
for acquiring suitable sites, for advising 
on the financial results of housing 
schemes, including the fixing of rents, 
and for managing the Council’s housing 
estates when erected, including  re- 
decoration and repairs, the letting of 
accommodation, and the collection of 
rents. The architect was broadly respon- 
sible for preparing site layouts and de- 
tailed plans for housing schemes, includ- 
ing both cottage estates and blocks of 
flats, apart from schemes which the 
Council might decide to entrust to archi- 
tects in private practice. He was also 
responsible for placing and supervising the 
contracts for housing schemes, apart 
from those for the large cottage estates 
which were supervised by the chief engi- 
neer. The chief engineer was also respon- 
sible for advising generally on drainage 
and on electrical matters, including lifts. 

In order to secure concentration of 
effort in a period of great housing stress 
by centralising housing responsibility in 
one chief officer, the Council decided on 
December 18, 1945, as a temporary mea- 
sure for a period of three years in the 
first instance, to transfer to the valuer 
(redesignated director of housing and 
valuer) the responsibility for the design 
and erection of houses and flats formerly 
resting with the architect and the chief 
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engineer, with certain specified exceptions. 
These exceptions reserved to the archi- 
tect the responsibility for advising the 
Housing Committee on new type plans 
of houses and flats, which, when approved, 
would serve as standards for the prepara- 
tion of individual schemes. The Couneil 
on October 5, 1948, extended the tem- 
porary arrangements for a further 12 
months from January 1, 1949. 


Proposed Future Arrangements. 

After carefully reviewing the conditions 
under which the Council’s nousing organi- 
sation now has to operate, and in the 
light of the views of the Housing and 
Town Planning Committees whom we 
have consulted, we have come to the con- 
clusion that the time is opportune for 
the Council to decide in principle to trans- 
fer to the architect, its chief architectural 
adviser, the responsibility for the Coun- 
cil’s housing architecture. He should 
also advise after consultation with the 
director of housing and valuer on the use 
of private architects. The specialist 
duties which were reserved to the chief 
engineer even during the present tempo- 
rary arrangements would not be dis- 
turbed. Such a decision would again 
bring the housing work into accord with 
the normal functional basis on which the 
Council’s work is organised, the special 
necessity for temporarily abandoning that 
basis which was fully justified at the 
time having now, in our view, lapsed. 
It would have the added advantage of 
concentrating in the architect’s depart- 
ment the responsibility both for the pre- 
paration and execution of housing 
schemes and their consideration under 
town planning, so far as schemes in 
London are concerned. The former 
practice of consulting the director of 
housing on maintenance and manage- 
ment aspects would be resumed. 

We propose that the whole responsibility 
should not be transferred to the archi- 
tect in one operation. | The maximum 
housing output will be maintained if @) 
the director of housing and valuer carries 
to completion the schemes approved both 


by the Housing and Town Plannimg 
Committees before January 1, 1950, 
unless otherwise decided in any 


particular case, and (ii) the architect be- 
comes responsible from that date for the 
initiation of all new schemes. As all 
schemes for cottage estates have been ap- 
proved, this work would remain with the 
housing and valuation department, unless 
otherwise decided in any instance under 
the foregoing proviso, or unless a new 
cottage estate were to be developed. 

If the Council agrees to our recom- 
mendations, the consequent transfer of 
housing, architectural and other staff 
from the housing and valuation depart- 
ment will be gradual, and cannot com- 
mence on January 1, 1950. To ensure 
that the architect’s schemes shall be of 
the highest possible quality, an appro- 
priate initial staff should be provided. 

In submitting these proposals, which 
we put forward on grounds of sound long- 
term organisation and in the belief that 
the Council ought to have at its disposal 
in respect of housing architecture the ser- 
vices of its chief architectural adviser, 
we would wish to take this opportunity 
of placing on record our appreciation of 
the energy and resourcefulness which the 
director of housing and all his staff have 
unsparingly devoted during the last four 
years to the maintenance and improve- 
ment of housing standards, and to the 
furtherance of the Council’s housing 
effort in face of stubborn initial difficul- 
ties of production which they have 
tackled with a large measure of success. 








TELEVISION 
TRANSMITTING 
STATION, 


SUTTON COLDFIELD 


WIMPERIS, .SIMPSON, 
__ GUTHRIE AND FYFFE, _ 
FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 


HE Sutton Coldfield television 
transmitting station, the most 
powerful of its kind in the world, com- 
prises two transmitters, one for vision 
and one for sound, and a 750-ft. mast. 
The first-class service area of the station 
is expected to have a radius of about 
50 miles, and it is estimated that six 
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View of transmitter building and the 750-ft. mast. 


million potential viewers will be served. 
The elevations of the station are to 
designs by Messrs. Wimperis, Simpson, 


Guthrie and Fyffe, FF.R.I.B.A., and 
the general layout and planning of the 
buildings have been the work of the 
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View of transmitter wing and main entrance. 


specialist departments of the Engineer- 
ing Division of the B.B.C. The station 
has been constructed under depart- 
mental direction and supervision. 

The station is on a 24-acre site adjoin- 
ing the main _ Birmingham-Lichfield 
road, some 10 miles north of Birming- 
ham and 24 miles north of the Royal 
Town of Sutton Coldfield. The 
altitude of the station is 550 ft., which, 
with the 750-ft. mast, takes the trans- 
mitting aerial to a height of 1,300 ft. 
above sea level. 

The main building is of brick, with 
re-formed stone dressings. Over the 
entrance is the B.B.C. coat-of-arms, 


The transmitter hall. 
beyond the sound transmitter. 


In plan the building is L-shaped, one 
block housing the sound and vision 
transmitters, and the other a quality- 
checking room, offices, and a canteen. 
The outside walls are of cavity construc- 
tion, and the inside walls of flint-lime 
bricks with struck joints. 

The floors are finished in various 
materials. Compressed cork tiles are 
used in the transmitter hall, coloured 
granolithic in the other technical areas, 
and tiles in the kitchen. The quality- 
checking room has a carpeted wood 
floor, to provide some sound absorp- 
tion, and the upper parts of the walls are 
panelled in acoustic tiles. 





In the foreground is the vision transmitter, and 
On the left, through the curved window, 
is the control room. 


The roof of the building is ofa patented 
cast-in-place construction, consisting of 
hollow earthenware blocks set between 
reinforced concrete beams surfaced with 
a cement screeding and layers of bitu- 
minous felt. 

To the north of the main building is a 
sub-station for the electricity supply and 
a garage. 

The mast has an all-up weight of 
140 tons and the base is located by 
a steel ball in a socket, which forms a 
pivot to allow angular movement of 
the mast in high winds. Up to the 
610-ft. level the cross-section is triangu- 
lar, each face being 9 ft. across. Between 
610 ft. and 710 ft. the cross-section is 
circular. Above the circular section is 
a short square-section topmast, which 
supports the television aerial. A lift 
inside the mast runs between the ground 
and the 610 ft. level. 


The principal contractors included : 
Civil engineering and building: Mast, 
British Insulated Callender’s Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd. (erection by Horsley 
Bridge and Thomas Piggott, Ltd.) ; 
building, George Wimpey and Co., 
Ltd.; roads, Robert M. Douglas, 
Ltd. Programme links (contractors to 
GPO): Radio link equipment, General 
Electric Co., Ltd.; terminal coaxial 
cables, Standard Telephones and Cables, 
Ltd. Plant: Vision transmitter, con- 
trol equipment, power plant, etc., 
Electric and Musical Industries, Ltd. ; 
vision radio-frequency equipment, Met- 
ropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. : 
sound transmitter and auxiliaries and 
aerial and feeder system, Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd. ; main 
low-tension switchgear, Brush Elec- 
trical Engineering Co., Ltd. ; auxiliary 
low-tension switchgear, rectifiers, etc., 
Standard Telephones and Cables, Ltd. : 
wiring, R. J. Kemp and Co., Ltd. ; and 
valve-cooling and ventilation, Rosser 
and Russell, Ltd. 
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The main entrance. 


The library is on the first floor. 
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THE ARTHUR MELLOWS VILLAGE COLLEGE, GLINTON 
FOR PETERBOROUGH JOINT EDUCATION BOARD 
F. J. SMITH, M.B.E., A.M.Inst.C.E., ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR TO BOARD 





‘ho college, opened on October 26 by the Minister of 

Education, acts as a secondary school for the whole of 
the area of the Soke of Peterborough, and also as a centre 
for further education and community activities. Glinton 
was chosen as the most centrally situated of the eleven 
villages affected. The site is of 194 acres, and on this a 
three-form entry secondary school for 400 (on an emergency 


basis of 40 per form) has been planned and erected. Plans 
allow for possible extension for school (another 50 places) 
and community centre purposes, but the latter remains as a 
development for the future. 

The classrooms form the main two-storey wing overlook- 
ing the playing fields, all having a southerly aspect. The 
nine ground-floor rooms have paved outdoor spaces, 
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View from playground, showing covered play space. 


separated by dwarf hedges. The large classroom at west 
end is for rural studies. The two handicraft rooms are 
isolated. The art room is on first floor facing north. 
Other accommodation includes : Assembly hall (500 per- 
sons), with stage and equipment for films ; exhibition hall 
(first floor, over entrance hall); dining-hall for 400 meals 
at two sittings ; gymnasium ; library ; medical inspection 
room ; administration unit; cloakrooms and_ toilets. 
Buildings are steel frame designed on an 8 ft. 3 in. grid, 
clad with 11-in. cavity walling, faced with Stamford stone 
facing bricks. Suspended floors and roofs are of hollow 
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r.c. beams. Windows are metal casements ; floors other 
than cloaks, toilets, kitchen, etc., are of Granwood blocks. 
Gymnasium and stage are floored in oak boards. Lighting 
is normal except for fluorescent strip lighting to black- 
boards. Heating is by low-pressure hot water, rooms being 
heated on the under-floor Granwood system. 

The builders (who carried out the contract for a fixed 
fee of £8,885, plus cost of all labour, materials, etc.) were 
Messrs. Bettles Building Co., Ltd., of Peterborough. The 
cost, including site and furnishings, was estimated at 
£208,455. 





























Large classroom, also used as music room. 
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HOUSING in the 
WENLOCK BARN 
Redevelopment Area 
for 
SHOREDITCH 
BOROUGH 
COUNCIL 


J. L. SHARRATT, 
A.M.LC.E., A.R.IC.S., 
BOROUGH 
ENGINEER, 
SURVEYOR AND 
ARCHITECT 


“ Linale House,” seen from 
Murray-grove. 


‘THE Wenlock Barn Estate is one of the four major 

redevelopment areas of the Shoreditch Borough 
It is 32 acres in extent, and the layout is de- 
signed to accommodate 944 dwellings, a community 


Council. 


centre, a branch library, two day nurseries, 36 shops, 


sites for the relocation of public houses and a site for a new 
The area has suffered considerable war 


primary school. 
damage, and the layout has been designed to take full 


advantage of this fact ; wherever possible new blocks 
have been sited on vacant sites which are available for 


first stage development. 

The remainder of existing development is predominantly 
residential accommodation which is sub-standard in 
amenities, obsolete in design and in many cases badly 
arranged, with a very high density. A considerable 
amount of sporadic factory development has grown up in 
the gardens between this old residential development. 
The layout gives an overall planning density of 36 dwellings 
per acre, and it is hoped to carry through the redevelop- 
ment in stages in which no stage shall have a higher den- 
sity than 40 dwellings to the acre. One seven-storey 
block (Linale House, now _ illustrated), comprising 42 
flats fronting on Murray-grove, has already been completed 
and work is in progress on a further block of 42 flats, 
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9 shops and a laundry on an adjacent site. Two five- 
storey blocks at the northern end of the site, containing 
40 flats each, are now nearing completion. It is proposed 
in the next stage to build four blocks on the south-eastern 
corner of the site, together with two three-storey blocks 
on the south-western corner. 

Linale House is a seven-storey block, containing 42 
flats, the majority of which are of the three-bedroom 
type. The building is steel framed with 11-in. cavity 
panel walls and reinforced hollow-tile floors, roof and 
staircases. In order to minimise sound transmission, the 
lift shafts are isolated from the main structure and are 
constructed with load-bearing walls. Space heating is 
provided by a 16-in. gas-ignited all-fuel fire in the living- 
rooms, together with power points in the bedrooms. 
Domestic hot water is provided on a rationed system using 
a 25-gallon calorifier in the linen cupboard of each flat, 
heated from coke boilers in the basement. Plumbing is 
the “one pipe” soil and waste system and is concealed 
in ducts. 

Special attention has been paid to the equipment. 
Kitchens are provided with larder, dresser, dry store 
cupboards, refrigerator and broom cupboard, and built-in 
wardrobes are provided in all double bedrooms. Laundry 
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LINALE HOUSE: Typical upper-floor plan. 


facilities are provided on the ground floor, using ** Bendix ” 
washing machines and hydro extractors. 
The quantity surveyors were Messrs. Cross and Hall, 


and the general contractors were Messrs. Herbert Richard- 


son and Sons, Ltd., of Dartford, sub-contractors being : 


steelwork, Moreland Hayne and Co., Ltd.; hollow-tile 


floors, Frazzi, Ltd. ; artificial stone, Enfield Stone Co., 
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Ltd. ; electrical work, Electrical Installations, Ltd. ; 
windows and screens, Williams and Williams, Ltd. ; 
balustrading and railings, J. Salway and Son, Ltd. ; 
mastic flooring, Durable Asphalte, Ltd. ; sanitary fittings, 
John Bolding and Sons, Ltd. ; plumbing, J. A. Brooks, 
and Co. ; central hot water, J. Jeffreys and Co., Ltd. ; 


and cement glazed dadoes, Modern Surfaces, Ltd. 









































Redevelopment plan. 





Cross-hatched portions represent existing buildings. 
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i names living in congested and built-up areas.” Me 
i ; i The cost of preparing a concrete tions | 
; ‘siaeciaeeameneame ” " cricket pitch within a protective en- he mi 
l , e aaa closure of galvanised netting and steel te 
ot ormaaae i. sow.en’s run-up - Standards, measuring 90 ft. by 15 ft., by pe 
ene fsgragenss See is stated by the National Playing Fields oes 
4 PARTS Wy TO 14" APPROVED Association to be approximately £450 Assi 
Au actuate ACE to £500. Local authorities requiring not as 
Sera ae wae tet, | Rua guidance in this matter may apply tothe J measu 
oe , TARMACADAM Association’s Chief Technical Officer, averag 
Fa en 43, Parliament-street, S.W.1, who will figures 
a —t— be pleased to render assistance in the od 
a om eipe ata ecco ek I” cance form of large-scale prints of the details ae 
fx x Giecuaen HARDCORE OF BROKEN BRICK, GRAVEL CONSOLIDATED Yon DEPTH OF 4% reproduced on this page or in other Target 
OR CLINKER 3” TO H" GAUGE, WELL . ° 
Pa ways, One of the cerige 6 fora ing 
= match wicket, the other being for a Target 
Constructional details of conerete practice wicket. practice or net wicket. ‘cent 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Incentives : Sharing of Time, Saved 


To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 


GR —I was delighted to see that Mr. 

E. G. Fish had taken up the point 
raised in my letter published in your 
issue of December 2. Delighted that he 
should join with me in seeking some 
clarification of the present confused out- 
look on incentives in the industry, but 
just a little distressed at the tone of the 
last paragraph of his letter. A bit out 
of his depth, he appears to fall back on 
a denial of the right to criticism. Obvi- 
ously, if he has not completely misunder- 
stood the problem, he has taken hold of 
the wrong end of the stick. 

Mr. Fish should be careful in his 
choice of words. I shall leave your 
readers to judge the measure of respon- 
sibility felt by writers of articles which 
you think fit to publish. Incentive 
schemes are by no means finalised in the 
industry. To describe a critical com- 
ment as illustrative of readiness to throw 
spanners into the wheels is rather foolish. 
Mr. Fish may be satisfied with his 
scheme—so let it be. But I say that it 
is not good enough for the industry. 

Any points that I have put. forward 
for consideration by the industry in 
general, and by the N.F.B.T.E. Incentives 
Committee in particular, have not been 
theories of mine, nor have they been 
based on engineering practice (whatever 
that may mean). Over a wide range of 
industry there has been developed a 
technique of payment by results; it is 
surely reasonable to ask the building in- 
dustry to consider those developments 
which are common to many industries 
and which are now accepted as principles 
by most. 

Dismissing pro tem. all loose thinking, 
false premises and bias, I think there are 
two main problems :— 

A. The method of target setting what- 
ever the proportion of sharing of 
time saved. 

B. The avoidance of dis-incentives at all 
rates of output. 

In my letter to you on the subject of 
“Labour Output Constants and Targets,” 
which you published on August 5 last, 
I have said all I need say at this stage 
on methods of target setting. - I have 
had no authoritative commentary on my 
interpretation of the official memoran- 
dum. © Mr. Fish has confused the issue 
by introducing the relation between 1939 
and 1949 outputs. If pre-bonus and 
1939 are under review, why not keep 
going back and back? There are good 
records about the building of the Pyra- 
mids.’ This is treacherous ground and, 
to me, quite irrelevant. I rely on deter- 
mining from time to time the optimum 
capacity of the average operative, and I 
have also called this “basic.” Inciden- 
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The Christmas card sent by Mr. 

Nigel Hannen to members and 

friends of the London Master 
Builders’ Association, 


It follows that if the actual time taken 
was 120 hours, Mr. Fish would not have 
to face the terrible prospects set out in 
his letter; he pays no bonus and calls 
in the Official Receiver. 

Mr. Fish’s rate fixer does “ Target- 
setting exclusively on the basis of what 
happened yesterday.” My rate fixer at- 
tempts to “ Assess the possibilities of the 
job as it will be done to-morrow.” - 

Regarding the matter of dis-incentives 
inherent in the 50/50 sharing scheme, I 
am sure most of your readers will appre- 
ciate the point that, having worked him- 
self back to high output rates, an opera- 
tive is not likely to produce the “super ” 
effort to further improvement if for every 
hour saved he is paid only one half-hour. 
Given a fair target rate, the employer 
should be happy to’ pay the cost of 
labour. His worries start only when no 
bonus is being earned, Mr. Fish must 
look to the merits of cost control and 
improved turnover in relation to over- 
head charges and capital employed for 
his employer’s reward. 

G. J. MACMILLAN. 

Crawley, Sussex. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ELEMENTARY REINFORCED CONCRETE 
DesicN. By W. Morgan. (London: 
Edward Arnold and Co.) , 
THE LAW OF SALES OF LAND. By Ray- 
mond Walton. (London: The Estates 
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STAPLE INN 
Restoration Work in Holborn 


NEws that Staple Inn is to be restored 
+* to much of its old beauty cannot 
fail to delight all true lovers of old 
London, writes a correspondent. 

It was above the uneven, cobbled 
court, looking out wpon the shimmering 
and refreshing plane trees, that Dr. John-: 
son wrote much of his “ Rasselas.” and: 
the historic “merchants of the Staple” 
put seal to parchment in solemn con:: 
firmation of weighty business. 

The new plan drawn up for the Pru- 
dential Assurance Co., who bought the, 
old Tudor Hall and the quaint Eliza- 
bethan gabled houses with their over-! 
hanging upper storeys overlooking High: 
Holborn, in 1884, .promises. a somewhat: 
more expansive glimpse of the interior. 

By rebuilding the new hall on the site: 
of the adjacent garden and the lily pond: 
on that of the old hall, the view from the’ 
picturesque archway opposite the end of 
Gray’s Inn-road should be even morei 
delightful and uninterrupted than it was 
in the days before the flying bomb de- 
molished the centre-piece of its historic 
charm in 1944. 

The Elizabethan frontage was restored 
just over. sixty years ago, but recently: 
surveyors have examined the ancient fab- : 
ric and bared timber framework and the: 
necessary restoration work is to be under-: 
taken. : 

It is a pity that more of the history of 
this charming old “Inn” is not known: 
Looked upon for centuries as an Inn for 
Chancery students, it was bought by 
Gray’s Inn in 1529 and the Tudor Halt 
started in 1580. It was not, however, 
as an Inn of Chancery that it received’ 
its name, for Staple Inn means, in’ 
medieval English, a customs house, and: 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
more particularly, a customs house’ for: 
wool, the country’s major industry. é 

Certainly at one time it seems to have' 
had. direct liaison with the Hanseatic: 
League,’ which had headquarters in Lon-' 
don and at its zenith worked in close co- 
operation ‘with’ its kindred English body,’ 
“The Merchants of the Staple.” The’ 
word staple is believed to have ‘signi-’ 
fiéd in this case a “heap” and to have ’ 
come to mean‘a place where merchandise * 
—particularly wool—was ‘assembled for’ 
sale and barter. , ye? 

The oldest surviving part of the Inn 
to-day is certainly that of the 1580’s._ 
In 1584, we learn, Robert Willett, a’ 
Grandfellow of the Inn, had already* 
wainscotted so much the. “new 
builded hall” at his own expense, that 
in consideration he was to be permit-' 
ted to rebuild a part of the Inn. 

By now an Inn of Chancery and thé’ 
property of Gray’s Inn, it did not regain 
its independence for another two and a° 


quarter ‘centuries, and this freedom‘ 
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tally, Mr. Fish attributes to me assump- 
tions which I did not make, and I think 
he might cogitate on the difference be- 
tween “reasonable output of average 
craftsmen ” and his “normal time taken 
by average operative.” They are not 
the same thing. ' 
Assuming (an assumption which I do 
not admit) that 1939 output is a true 
measure of the optimum capacity of the 
average operative, the remainder of the 
figures should be altered so that— 
Basic time ... Pad ... =60 hours 
Standard time—add 20 per 


cent. ih ae ses. . 212 ROUSE 
Target time on 50/50 shar- 

ing exe ee .... =84 hours 
Target time on 100 per 

‘cent. distribution «ow Siz, NOUS 


Gazette, Ltd.) Price 35s., postage 9d. 
EVERYMAN’S GUIDE TO TOWN AND 

COUNTRY PLANNING. By Wilfred Gurney. 

(London: St. Botolph Publishing Co., 


Ltd.) Price 7s. 6d. 

RENT CONTROL. By Denis Lloyd and 
John Montgomerie. (London: Butter- 
worth and Co. (Publishers), Ltd.) Price 
25s. postage 1s. extra. 

HILL AND REDMAN’S COMPLETE LAW OF 
LANDLORD. AND TENANT. Second Cumu- 
lative Supplement. (London: Butterworth 
and Co, (Publishers), Ltd.) Price 7s. 6d., 
postage 6d. extra. 


e's Books reviewed in these columns 
may be obtained on application to the 
Publisher, “The Builder,” 4, Catherine- 
street, Aldwych, W.C.2 Cash should 
accompany the order, 


proved short-lived for, 70 years later, fol- ' 
lowing the report of the Royal Commis ’ 


sion on the Inns of Court and Chancery, 
it came up for sale, to be purchased in 


part by the Prudential Assurance Co., . 
and in part ~! the’ Government for an’ 
annexe to the Patent Office. 


Swedish Cathedral Re-consecrated. 


FOLLOWING extensive restoration after’: 
a fire in September, 1947, the 11th-century : 
cathedral at Skara was solemnly re-conse- : 
crated on December 4 in the presence of 
the Swedish Crown Prince, Archbishop 
Eidem, three other bishops and numerous : 
State’ and Church | dignitaries. The ; 
restoration has been ‘conducted by the 
Swedish architect Ivar Tengbom. ost 
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THE BUILDER 


NOTES ON SITE EXPLORATION AND 


FOUNDATIONS 


OF BUILDINGS 


By ROLT HAMMOND, A.C.G.L., A.M.IL.C.E. 


JREFORE starting any type of building 
‘2 construction a thorough preliminary 
survey of the ground conditions will pay 
handsomely, because the foundations can 
then be designed on scientific lines and 
not, as formerly, mainly on empirical 
methods. 

In recent years the science of soil 
mechanics has come into its own, but it 
was not until the dawn of this century 
that it became a properly organised 
branch: of knowledge. Its full inaugura- 
tion can be said to date from 1936, when 
the’ First International Conference on 
Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineer- 
ing was ‘held at Harvard University. 


Here a tremendous volume of basic in-° 


formation was collected, and this has 
been considerably augmented by _ the 
further information and experience gained 
from’: the recent Second International 
Conference on the same subjects at 
Rotterdam. 

The first and most important considera- 
tion in carrying out a soil investigation 
is to establish what are the soil condi- 
tions on: site, which involves explora- 
tion and the obtaining of soil samples. 
The type of soil is then identified and 
tests are carried out to measure its 
properties; design of the structure will 
then ‘have to be based on the conditions 
encountered. The latter are often 
straightforward, and ‘soils can now be 
identified against the long background 
of previous experience, but soil condi- 
tions are rarely good, and it is in the 
solution of foundation problems that soil 
mechanics comes into its own. 

Work required to undertake an ade- 
quate: site survey will obviously depend 
upon the size and type of structure being 
built,..and this investigation will be 
greatly facilitated if full advantage is 
taken of the publications issued by the 
Geological Survey. Valuable information 
will also be disclosed from an examina- 
tion.of previous boreholes put down in 
the vicinity, supplemented by an examina- 
tion .of previous structures. In a built-up 
area such experience will be plentiful, in 
which: case site exploration merely en- 
tails a check of the local soil conditions. 

Generally, however, it will be neces- 
sary to-explore the site fully to obtain 
the necessary information. Geological 
structure must first be determined, which 
involves putting down boreholes and mea- 
suring the thickness, type and sequence 
of the underlying strata;.the dip of the 
strata, that is the angle at which they lie 
to the horizontal, is also very important. 
It has been known for a structure to be 
badly cracked as a result of being built 
above a geological fault, the necessary 
repairs entailing very considerable 
expense. ; i an 

The next important consideration is to 
determine ground water conditions on 
site and to procure samples of soil for 
test and identification. For shallow 
depths the post-hole auger is very suit- 
able, and it can be used in all types of 
ground, including sands, clays, and even 
quite hard materials. It is extremely 
useful for those sites which lie near 
rivers’ and estuaries; there are many of 
these, because large populations tend to 
be concentrated in such districts. The 


post-hole ‘auger is claimed to give the 
nearest practicable approach to an “un- 
disturbed sample” of the ground. The 
depth ‘to which borings should be taken 
is a very important consideration, and 


this may be as much as one and a half 
times the breadth of the structure, but 
in certain cases it may be necessary to go 
much deeper than this. It is impossible 
to lay down hard and fast rules on the 
boring programme, since it will largely 
depend upon site conditions and upon the 
type of structure. 

_ All kinds of difficult foundation condi- 
tions may arise. For example, in the 
estuaries of rivers there may be deep 
alluvial beds which show sharp changes of 
thickness; there may also be_ buried 
channels filled with alluvium. The latter 
may well be soft some distance below the 
surface, but a boring will disclose the 
thin crust and reveal the soft part 
underneath. In another case there may 
be relatively soft alluvial strata lying 
beneath beds of well compacted sand. 
Another difficult condition is where layers 
of water-bearing sand or silt are inter- 

spersed with beds of clay. In tidal 
estuaries there will be considerable varia- 
tions in the pressure of ground-water 
Owing to tidal rise and fall, and these 
will have to be taken into account. It 
is also very important to ensure: that 
large boulders are not mistaken for bed- 
rock, and this will be revealed with cer- 
tainty by adequate and well planned 
borings. 

_ The best means of examining a building 
site is by test pits or test borings, the 
former having the great advantage that 
they permit strata to be thoroughly 
examined in situ, and _ undisturbed 
samples can be readily obtained from 
them. Test pits, or trial pits as they are 
often called, become increasingly expen- 
sive with increase in depth, and expense 
soon becomes almost prohibitive. It is 
therefore sound practice to combine trial 
pits with test borings, the former being 
used for the detailed examination of soils 
at and near foundation level. 
Variations in Soils. 

A great deal of work has been done on 
the description and identification of soils, 
which have been broadly classified into 
five types, namely: unconsolidated sedi- 
ments worn away from rocks by natural 
agencies, generally termed detrital de- 
posits, gravels, sands, silts and clays; 
organic substances are typified by peat. 
Clay is defined as a soil which has a suffi- 
cient proportion of very fine grains less 
than 0.002 millimetre diameter, and which 
shows considerable shrinkage on drying. 

In general terms, it can be said that 
there is almost infinite variation in the 
composition of soils. For example, peat 
is often mixed with sand, silt or clay; 
hoggin consists of a deposit of stony sand 
or gravel with enough clay added to bind 
these constituents together. The strength 
of a non-cohesive soil is the density of 
packing, and this factor may be deter- 
mined by means of a probing rod about 
2 in. in diameter. The fissures in clays 
are generally visible in trial pits, and 
where a clay is obtained from a borehole 
these fissures are revealed by throwing 
a lump of the clay on the ground; this 
will break up into irregular fragments. 

The type of soil is very well indicated 
by the Liquid Limit test, in which the 
water is worked into the soil with a 
spatula until it attains a standard fluid 
consistency indicated by means of a 
simple apparatus comprising a small pan 
worked up and down by a _ handle. 
Liquid limit is the water content ‘at this 
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consistency; the greater the proportion of 
clay in the soil, the higher is the liquid 
limit. 

Where detailed examination of a site is 
necessary, undisturbed soil samples must 
be obtained, and for sites under which 
there are deposits of cohesive soils the 
Building Research Station has developed 
a simple technique of particular value 
when considering foundation problems. 
In this method, the compressive strength 
of a cylindrical sample is measured; with 
a clay soil this will be twice the shear 
strength. Bores are put down with a 
post-hole auger using extension rods, and 
as boring proceeds a _ small brass 
sampling-tube is pushed into the ground 
at the bottom of the hole in order to 
obtain a relatively undisturbed sample. 
The sampling tube is of brass, about 9 in. 
long and 1} in. in diameter. The sample 
is then tested on site by means of a simple 
portable apparatus, compressive load 
being applied by a simple screw arrange- 
ment. The method has the great advan- 
tage that samples can be taken at fre- 
quent intervals of depth, so that results 
can be frequently checked. After testing, 
the — are placed in airtight con- 
tainers for transport to the laboratory, 
where the natural water content is mea- 
sured. In soils free from large stones 
or gravel, boreholes from 30 to 40 ft. 
deep can be sunk without difficulty. 


Obtaining Soil Samples. 

The tool used in this country for 
obtaining undisturbed soil samples is a 
steel tube about 15 in. long, which serves 
as a container for the transport of the 
sample; cutting nose and head can be un- 
screwed and ay by end caps to 
protect the sample from drying out. The 
sample is, therefore, not exposed until 
it is ready for testing in the laboratory. 
_ In considering foundation problems, it 
is to be borne in mind that the properties 
of soils are very different from those of 
engineering and building materials. Soils 
are more easily deformed than concrete 
or steel; they suffer considerable deforma- 
tion with change of volume, and they con- 
tain pores which are more or less full 
of water, and this has an important in- 
fluence on strength. The distribution of 
pressure in all earth retaining structures 
depends to a large extent on the shearing 
resistance, which is also an important 
property where excavation work is con- 
cerned. The two main types of soil are 
classified as non-cohesive and cohesive, 
the former being sands and the latter 
clays. Sands have high frictional resist- 
ance to shear and are very permeable. 

Cooling (‘“‘ Development and Scope of 
Soil Mechanics,” by L. F. Cooling, M.Sc., 
a lecture given at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on June 7, 1945) has described 
the shear box and the triaxial compres- 
sion apparatus used for measuring shear- 
ing resistance. The former is a brass 
box which is split horizontally at a level 
corresponding to the middle of the speci- 
men; the lower half of the box, being 
carried on rollers, is pushed forward at a 
constant rate. The top half of the box 
bears against a steel proving ring whose 
deformation measures the resistance of 
the specimen to shearing force. In the 
triaxial compression apparatus a cylin- 
drical specimen is enclosed within a thin 
rubber tube, the outer surface of which 
is subjected to constant hydrostatic 
pressure, pressure in the axial direction 
being increased until failure occurs by 
shear on a diagonal plane. ; 

In gravels and fine sands there is wide 
variation of permeability, and for this 
reason it is important to identify the grade 
of sand and to measure permeability on 
site, because it is on such measurements 
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that the construction method to be 
adopted will be selected. For example, 
clay can vary from soft mud to hard 
shale, its two most important mechanical 
properties being compressibility and 
shearing resistance. In testing clays use 
is made of the Oedometer, in which the 
specimen is confined laterally in a metal 
ring and is compressed between two 
porous plates, load being applied in in- 
crements, Each increment of load is 
allowed to remain on the sample for 
enough time to permit equilibrium to be 
established; from this test a consolida- 
lion curve is obtained, showing deforma- 
tion of the specimen with time. 

Although as yet the knowledge of the 
properties controlling the engineering 
behaviour of soils is limited, to-day those 
who are responsible for putting down the 
foundations of buildings have the great 
advantage of many different types of geo- 
technical processes. In carrying out a 
ground survey for foundation purposes, it 
will be necessary to decide at some stage 
what is the best constructional method 
to be adopted, and therefore a brief 
review of some of main processes may be 
useful. 

We have already seen that the shearing 
resistance of sand is an important 
property, because it determines the bear- 
ing strength. In order to increase shear- 
ing resistance, use is made of various 
grouting and injection processes, whereby 
suitable fluids are pumped into the 
ground, and the effect is generally per- 
manent. Another method of increasing 
the strength of sand is by the freezing 
process, the moisture in the soil being 
converted into ice, and therefore acting 
as a cement; this process is naturally con- 
fined to saturated soils, and is used for 
the temporary support of excavations. 

Cement grouting has been employed 
for many years, its first employment on 
a large scale having been for the sinking 
of a shaft near Lens in 1882. It is widely 
used to-day in deep excavations, but its 
application is limited to materials having 
a grain size not less than 1.4 mm, which 
means, in fact, that grouting is only 
applicable to very coarse sand and gravel. 
Bituminous emulsions can also be em- 
ployed for consolidation of sands and 
gravels; they comprise very finely divided 
globules of asphalt bitumen in water. 
These globules vary in size from 1/25,000 
to 1/12,500 in., being so small that they 
can penetrate sands. Before being in- 
jected into the ground, a coagulator is 
added, causing the emulsion to break 
down and the globules to adhere together, 
a process known as “ flocculation.” Sand 
with grains as small as 0.1 mm. can be 
treated by this process, and a very marked 
reduction in permeability is effected. 

In building work it is often necessary 
to support party walls of existing build- 
ings during excavation, and for this pur- 
pose the Joosten chemical consolidation 
process is very useful. It was success- 
fully employed on the construction of 
the headquarters for the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, Portland-place, 
where the foundation design called for 
steel sheet piling to enclose the basement. 
In order to prevent damage to some ad- 
joining nineteenth-century houses, this 
process was used for consolidating the 
ballast underlying the footings. The in- 
jection pipes were driven from ground 
level and two chemical solutions were 
pumped through them, reacting almost at 
once and binding together the individual 
particles, thus forming an artificial rock. 
The chemical action is the precipitation of 
a silica gel from a solution of sodium sili- 
cate by the action of a salt such i 
Giloride, and the free slicks air an 
ormed adheres to the sand particles bind- 
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ing the whole into a solid, permanent 
Mass, impermeable to water. 


Ground Water Lowering. 

Under certain conditions it may be 
necessary to use the process of ground 
water lowering, and this was successfully 
employed in conjunction with the Joosten 
process at Messrs. Bentall’s building, 
Kingston-on-Thames. By a system of 
shallow wells the ground water was 
lowered over the whole’ site by about 
12 ft., and a new foundation raft was 
built 7 ft. below the old foundation and 
6 ft. below ground water level, with the 
building in full business occupation. 
From an economic point of view this was 
very important, because it enabled the 
building to be available five months 
longer than would have been the case 
if demolition of the old building had 
taken place from the beginning. 

It is interesting to note that ground 
water lowering was first employed by 
Robert Stephenson during the building 
of Kilsby tunnel in about 1838. In the 
shallow well system, the water table over 
the site is lowered from 12 to 15 ft.; 
greater depths can be tackled by having 
sets of wells in stages, but for deep well 
pumping we employ submersible pumps. 
However, very deep excavations in water- 
bearing ground are not often encountered 
in building work. : 

The ground-water lowering process is 
applicable to all permeable soils, but 
where the grain size is about 0.06 mm, 
rate of drainage is extremely slow and 
wili not affect the temporary conditions 
during construction. This fine type_of 
soil is very troublesome to deal with, 
and in this case complete collaboration 
between the builder and the engineering 
specialist is essential. . 

Another geotechnical process which 
has great possibilities is known as base 
exchange; this is a property of certain 
complex minerals. When these are allowed 
to react with a solution of sodium 
chloride, for example, they absorb sodium 
from the solution and replace it with an 
equivalent quantity of some other base, 
like calcium. The reaction is reversible, 
and is similar to the well-known base ex- 
change method of water softening; in 
that case the system is regenerated at in- 
tervals by passing a strong solution of 
sodium chloride through it. Clay con- 
tains minerals with this property, and 
C. H. Lee has described how a puddle 
clay lining to an artificial basin was made 
more watertight by treatment with sea- 
water, calcium in the clay being replaced 
by sodium from the sea-water. 

In time builders will no doubt reap 
much benefit from the research now in 
progress on a base exchange process by 
which clay is hardened by electro- 
chemical means. An electric current is 
passed between two aluminium electrodes 
Inserted into a soft clay with high 
moisture content; at the anode it will be 
found that there is a reduction in water 
content and the clay becomes quite hard. 
A further interesting fact is that the 
capacity of the clay for absorbing water 
is greatly reduced. Experiments have 
shown that the bearing capacity of fric- 
tion piles can be increased if, before 
driving, they are sheathed with thin sheet 
aluminium, and after driving a current is 
passed between adjacent piles. 

The modern builder thus has at his com- 
mand a vast range of processes for 
tackling foundation problems, and the par- 
ticular application which he employs will 
depend upon the results of careful site 
investigation and upon the nature of the 
soil. In many instances piled foundations 
will be employed, and as there are in 
existence more than 60 different types of 
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concrete pile, the builder has a very wide 
range from which to choose; good piled 
foundations depend upon the interest and 
integrity of the sub-contractor carrying 
out the piling contract. Test piles should 
be driven before the permanent piles are 
started. ‘ 

An interesting case of a combined raft 
and piled foundation is that supporting 
the station of Imperial Airways, London. 
Leslie Turner has described this (“ Foun- 
dation Problems in Relation to Soil 
Mechanics,” by Leslie Turner, B.Sc., 
M.I.C.E., Structural Paper No. 16—Inst. 
C.E—January 14, 1947) and has ex- 
plained that it was originally intended to 
pile the whole site. Drawings were 
prepared on this basis until piling tests 
could be carried out on site after the 
demolition of old buildings. Bored and 
air-compressed piles were selected and 
test piles were put down in the positions 
indicated. The site consisted of old 
wharves and buildings on the banks of 
the filled-in Grosvenor Canal, made-up 
ground, peaty silt and sand, muddy sand, 
good sand, sandy ballast, soft clay and 
grey clay, all dipping from north to 
south by 15 ft. over the length of the 
site, with water 18 ft. below ground level. 

Tests on 13-in. and 17-in. piles gave 
results much inferior to those already 
anticipated, and it was finally decided to 
use only 17-in. piles taken down to the 
harder grey clay to take a maximum Im- 
posed load of 30 tons. These were, there- 
fore, used in carrying the lighter non-base- 
ment structures at ground level without 
calling for excavation to a lower level. 
The central portion was excavated down 
to the sand, where loading tests had been 
made up to six tons per sq. ft. on an 
area of 4 sq. ft. which gave deflections 
ranging from } in. to 2 in, Up to a 
pressure of 1} tons per sq. ft. settlement 
was negligible, and this pressure was 
taken as the design figure for the con- 
crete raft. The latter carries point loads 
from the tower structure of 800 tons, and 
has reinforced concrete beams of very 
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FLOORING SOFTWOODS 


Behaviour under Traffic 


TPPHE behaviour of softwood flooring 
under light to moderately heavy 
raffic is dealt with in Forest 
Hetin No. 23, agecy yg Pad 
the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial aa by H.M.S.O. (price 9d.). 
Together with Bulletin No. 21 published 
in 1948 and dealing with hardwoods, it 
completes the analysis of the phenomena 
of surface wear and Oprapece in floor- 
ing timbers in general. i 

y & explanation is provided of the 
development of surface wear and break- 
down in the. softwoods of the north and 
south temperate and the tropical zones. 
Photo-micrographs of the principal 
species show that the important factor in- 
fluencing behaviour under abrasive action 
is that of the density of the constituent 
tissues. The north temperate zone soft- 
woods, with their distinctive ring growth 
structure and pronounced density differ- 
ential of springwood and summerwood, 
show a characteristic ridging or serrated 
appearance in rift-sawn material and a 
“ shelling-out ” of wood tissue in flat-sawn 
stock. Where there is more uniformity 
of structure the density differential is not 
significant and this in consequence results 
in more even surface wear. 

The important factor for consideration, 
as far as the north temperate zone coni- 
fers are concerned, is the method of con- 
version. This factor is of much less impor- 
tance in the case of the softwoods from 
the other zones. 
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MAKING HIGH-STRENGTH CONCRETE 


Some Major Principles 


A DETAILED description of the prin- 

ciples of making high-strength con- 
crete was given by Dr. A. R. COoLLIns, 
A.M.1.C.E., Technical Director of the 
Cement and Concrete Association, in the 
course of a paper read at Olympia, during 
the Building Exhibition, on November 19. 
Following is a summary of Dr. Collins’s 
remarks : — 


For the purpose of this paper the 
term “high-strength ”’ is taken to mean 
a level of quality definitely above that 
normally reached in concrete work. It is 
used to describe concrete having a high 
absolute ultimate strength or, alternatively 
and perhaps additionally, having a com- 
paratively high early strength. 


In ordinary concrete work the average 
strength of cubes at an age of 28 days 
may be of the order of from 2,500 to 
5,000 Ib. per sq. in., while concrete which 
might be described as of normal high 
quality may have average strengths of up 
to, say, 8,000 lb. per sq. in., and in rare 
instances higher. For prestressed concrete 
minimum strengths of the order of 
5,000 Ib. per sq. in. at 28 days are some- 
times satisfactory, and in this case, normal 
high-class concreting methods can be used. 
For much prestressed work, however, 
minimum strengths of the order of 
8,000 Ib. per sq. in. or more are required, 
and in order to guarantee concrete of this 
quality, special precautions are necessary. 

The following requirements are thought 
to cover the main needs of prestressed 
concrete: 


(a) A minimum crushing strength of 
from_ 5,000 to 7,000 Ib. per sq. in. at, 
say, 28 days, for concrete subjected to 
medium stresses. 

(b) A minimum strength of 8,000 to 
10,000 Ib. per sq. in. at, say, 28 days, 
for highly stressed concrete. 

(c) A minimum strength of 4,000 Ib. 
per sq. in. at three or four days for 
concrete that is to be post-tensioned at 
an early age or used in the long-line 
precasting process when several days’ 
curing can be tolerated. 

(d) A minimum strength of 4,000 Ib. 
per sq. in. at 12 to 24 hours for con- 
crete as in (c) when earlier application 
of stress is required, or in the single- 
mould precasting process when the 
moulds are used once per day. 

(e) A.minimum strength of 4,000 Ib. 
per sq. in. at three hours or less for 
concrete used in the single-mould pre- 
casting process when moulds are used 
twice a day. 

The figures given above are for mini- 
mum strengths, and the average strengths 
for which the concrete must be 
designed would be somewhat higher. The 
ratio of minimum to average strength 
varies with a number of factors and is 
discussed in the section of this paper 
dealing with control. 

The first of the above requirements 
(5,000 to 7.000 Ib. per sq. in. at 28 days) 
can generally be obtained by normal high- 
—— concreting methods. The second 
8,000 to 10,000 Ib. per sq. in. at 28 days) 
requires the use of richer-than-normal 
mixes, carefully chosen aggregates and 
every refinement of control as well as 
high-class workmanship and supervision. 
Success in obtaining high early strengths 
usually involves the use of heat curing. 
but high early strengths can be obtained 
without heat by the use of high-alumina 
cement or by the use of dry rich mixes 
with Portland cement. 


The speaker went on to outline the 
general factors that had been found 
to govern the strength of concrete 
and the ways in which these might 
vary in the high ranges of strength tnat 
were now or might soon be demanded. 
After dealing»in some detail with the 
effect of mix proportions on the strength 
of concrete, he summarised his remarks 
by saying: that within the limits met in 
normal practice the strength of concrete 
was determined by the water-cement ratio 
used in the mix. This was in turn largely 
controlled by the type and grading of the 
aggregate and by the proportion of cement 
to aggregate. Concrete mixes were gener- 
ally designed by first fixing the water- 
cement ratio necessary to give the strength 
required, and then choosing the aggregate 
type and grading and the proportion of 
cement, so as to give a mix of adequate 
workability with the water-cement ratio 
chosen. As a rule this mix Was made as 
lean as possible for both technical and 
economic reasons. 


Dealing next with the effect of mixed pro- 
portions on the production of high-strength 
concrete, Dr. Collins continued: There 
are many recorded instances of very high 
strengths being obtained in both the 
laboratory and the field. The highest 
value appears to be a cylinder crushing 
strength of 40,000 lb. per sq. in. obtained 
by Abrams and reported by Powers. This 
was reached by using a neat cement paste 
with a water-cement ratio of 0.08 and 
compacted by vibration and compression. 
Freyssinet has reported cube strengths of 
the order of 20,000 Ib. per sq. in. or more 
with concrete of more nearly normal 
composition, but for these results steam 
curing was used in addition to compaction 
by vibration and pressure. An average 
cylinder strength of 12,000 Ib. per sq. in., 
equivalent to a cube strength of 16,000 Jb. 
per sq. in., has recently been reported 
as being obtained with a mix of 
1:0.87:2.35 by weight used in making 
precast facing slabs, while cube strengths 
of the order of 10,000 to 15,000 lb. per 
sq. in. have also been recorded from time 
to time as being obtained on construc- 
tional sites. 

In discussing the methods of obtaining 
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high-strength concrete a clear distinction 
must be made between high ultimate 
strengths which are normally obtained by 
adjustment of the mix proportions and 
by careful control and curing and high 
early strengths, for which heat curing or 
special cements may be required. 

The principles governing the adjust- 
ment of mix proportions to give high 
ultimate strengths are merely an exten- 
sion of those already mentioned as apply- 
ing to normal concrete. In the first place, 
it has been found that the water-cement 
ratio law is true at values as low as 0.28, 
and probably even lower. A low water- 
cement ratio will normally require the 
use of rich mixes in order to give suffi- 
cient workability to allow the concrete to 
be properly compacted, but to avoid 
excessive moisture movement and shrink- 
age very rich mixes should be avoided 
unless they are mixed extremely dry. In 
order to examine the possibilities of using 
low water-cement ratios in rich mixes a 
number of tests have been made and the 
curves shown in Fig. 1 give the relation- 
ship that was found between crushing 
strength at one, seven and 28 days and 
water-cement ratio for the range of water- 
cement ratios between 0.28 and 0.4 and for 
mixes of 1:2.6 and 1:3.5 by weight. For 
the sake of simplicity these curves have: 
been replotted from the actual experi- 
mental curves in such a way as to elimi- 
nate the experiment errors as far as pos- 
sible, and the differences between the 
various curves are considered to be defi- 
nitely significant. 

It will be seen that the curves (actually 
straight lines) for all the aggregates coin- 
cide for the one-day strength, but become 
progressively further apart as the age 
increases and as the water-cement ratio 
decreases. This seems to indicate that as 
the strength increases the aggregate has a 
more important effect. The results also 
gave some indication of a maximum or 
“ ceiling ” strength for each aggregate. In 
all the tests the highest strengths were 
obtained with the granite coarse aggregate 
and natural sand whilst the lowest 
strengths were obtained with the natural 
uncrushed gravel. There were some indi- 
cations of bond failure between the 
cement paste and the gravel aggregate 
which may account for some of the dif- 
ference, but this does not explain the lower 
strength obtained with the aggregate com- 
posed entirely of granite, and no reason: 
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Fig. 1.—Cube crushing strengths of concretes made with low values of water- 
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1. Crushed granite and natural sand. 
3. Crushed granite coarsejand fine. 


2. Crushed gravel and natural sand. 
4. Natural gravel and sand. 


Fig. 2.—Relation between workability and water-cement ratio for mixes of low 
water-cement ratio. 


can be given for this at the moment. The 
curves also show that for the same water- 
cement ratio the leaner mix gives a higher 
strength than the richer one, a phenome- 
non found in all types of concrete. 

The workability of the mixes used to 
give very high strengths is usually too 
low to be measured by the slump test and 
for the mixes which formed the basis of 
Fig. 1 the compacting factor was used to 
assess the workability. A description of 
this test has been given elsewhere, and 
all that is necessary here is to say that a 
mix with a compacting factor of less than 
about 0.70 or 0.80 cannot normally be 
compacted by hand, while one with a 
compacting factor of less than about 0.60 
cannot always be compacted by vibration 
alone and requires pressute in addition. 
The results of the compacting factor tests 
are given in Fig. 2, and it will be seen 
that the superiority of the granite aggre- 
gate is again marked. In fact, the four 
aggregates used appear in roughly the 
same order as in the strength tests. It 
would be unwise, however, to draw the 
general conclusion that granite aggregate 
is always better than flint gravel until a 
wider range of materials has been tested. 
The granite used in these experiments was 
a very good one, and other crushed rocks 
may not be so satisfactory. It would 
also be dangerous to draw any conclu- 
sions about the use of the crushed granite 
sand as, for experimental reasons, the 
material in the experiments was prepared 
with a grading similar to that of the 
natural sand. A normal crushed rock 
sand might contain much dust which 
might reduce the strength and the work- 
ability of the concrete. 


Hardening Rate and Temperature. 


The hydration of cement, like many 
other chemical reactions, is affected by 
temperature. Provided water is always 
present the rate of hardening of cement 
will, within limits, increase as the tem- 
perature is raised. This ability to speed 
up the rate of hardening of cement by 
heating is’ used in certain fields of con- 
crete work to obtain high strengths at 
early ages. Sometimes the process con- 
sists merely of maintaining the concrete 
at a warm room temperature, say, 
70 deg. F. to 80 deg. F., but more often 
steam is used to raise the temperature of 
the concrete to a level approaching the 
boiling point of water. In some proces- 
ses a temperature higher than boiling 
point is obtained by the use of steam 
under pressure and by this means very 


rapid rates of hardening are obtained, 
but pressure curing requires costly 
apparatus. It is best used for small units 
and is generally inconvenient for the type 
of product that might be prestressed. 

The strength of concrete cured at high 
temperatures is greatly affected by the 
conditions under which the curing is ap- 
plied. For example, the time between 
mixing and the application of heat, the 
size of the mass of concrete and the rate 
of heating all have important effects. 
Consequently, it is almost impossible to 
give precise information of a _ general 
nature which can be used to determine 
the correct temperature and heating cycle 
in any given instance. All that can be 
given in the short space available here 
are a few general principles. 

As the strength of concrete is a func- 
tion of both time and temperature, the 
total value of a given period of curing 
can be represented by a figure obtained 
by multiplying the number of hours of 
curing by the temperature in degrees 
Centigrade. Thus, curing for 100 
degree-hours can mean a period of two 
hours at 50 deg. C. or four hours “at 
25 deg. C. It has been found that within 
reasonable limits the strength of a given 
concrete cured for a given number of 
degree-hours is constant even if the actual 
times and temperatures are varied. It 
follows that high temperature curing does 
not give the concrete added strength: it 
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merely decreases the period required to 
reach a given strength. This is illustrated 
in Fig. 3, which shows the strength of a 
typical concrete mix plotted against the 
number of degree-hours of curing (called 
here the “ maturity” of the concrete). 
The solid curve is that obtained at nor- 
mal temperatures and the points are for 
steam curing at temperatures up to 
90 deg. C. 

The relation between strength and the 
number of degree-hours is useful in deter- 
mining the period and temperature re- 
quired to give a desired strength but there 
are other factors that also have to be 
taken into account. For example, if the 
concrete is heated too quickly there will 
be large differences in temperature 
through the mass which may result in 
cracking. Another difficulty may arise 
when the temperature is raised too high 
too soon after mixing. This results in a 
slower rate of increase in strength and 
ultimately a decline in strength as shown 
in the lower dotted curve in Fig. 3. 

None of these difficulties is of any 
great importance in practice and heat 
curing is a process of great value when 
high strengths are required at early ages. 
The particular method of applying heat 
must be varied according to the product 
being manufactured. If the mass of 
the concrete is large the heat must be 
applied more slowly and for a longer 
period than with small masses and in 
any particular instance tests must be made 
to determine the most economical heat 
cycle as it is clearly undesirable to apply 
more heat than is necessary. 

If the concrete is to be stressed a few 
hours after mixing the heat must be 
applied as soon as possible and the tem- 
perature raised as high as possible by plac- 
ing the product in a steam oven or in 
hot water. A process such. as this can- 
not be applied to products having a sec- 
tion of more than a few inches. If a 
period of 12 hours or more is available 
for curing, the temperature can be raised 
more slowly, by the normal processes 
used in precast products work, and the 
maximum temperature reached need not 
be so high. 

Heat curing can sometimes also be used 
with advantage for work that is not to 
be stressed for several days. This allows 
the use of a leaner mix than would other- 
wise be required and avoids possible ill- 
effects of cold weather. 

The most common method of heating 
concrete is by the use of steam, which 
is economical to produce and convenient 
to handle and has the advantage of giv- 
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ing a damp atmosphere. Hot water 

- baths are perhaps more effective when 
rapid rates of hardening are required but 
they are inconvenient in use. Electric 
methods of heating, by passing currents 
through reinforcement or prestressing 
wires or directly through the concrete, are 
also being used successfully. 


Compaction. 

With very high-strength concrete con- 
crete compaction is often the crux of the 
whole process of manufacture. The 
problem would be comparatively easy to 
solve if it were permissible to use ex- 
tremely rich mixes, as the concrete would 
then be quite workable with the low 
values of water-cement necessary to give 
the strength desired. But very rich work- 
able mixes are undesirable for technical 
reasons as they generally produce a con- 
crete having high shrinkage and moisture 
movements. In order to use low water- 
cement ratios with mixes of reasonable 
proportions it is necessary to be able to 
compact concrete of very low workability 
and vibration is nearly always essential. 
Freyssinet has only recently complained 
that most vibrators are toys that do little 
more than vibrate the surface of the con- 
crete and has expressed the view that if 
good progress is to be obtained in making 
high-strength concrete more powerful 
vibrators are required. The form that 
these vibrators should take would natur- 
ally vary but the design must. be such 
that the concrete itself is strongly vibrated 
at a suitable frequency and amplitude and 
that all the energy is not dissipated in loose 
fittings and in vibrating the moulds. There 
seems to be a wide latitude in the choice 
of frequency but it does appear that best 
results are obtained by vibrating first at 
a low frequency and then at a higher 
one. Thus, the use of a variable fre- 
quency vibrator would be an advantage 
but its extra cost might not always be 
justified in practice. 

With mixes of the very lowest work- 
ability, vibration alone ceases to be effec- 
tive and merely shakes the particles 
about. To overcome this difficulty it is 
necessary to apply pressure to the con- 
crete so as to cause the particles to 
cohere. It is difficult to say without 
much more experience than is at present 
available which mixes will require both 
pressure and vibration. It has already 
been stated that a workability repre- 
sented by a compacting factor of less 
than 0.60 could not be placed by vibra- 
tion alone, and that mixes with com- 
pacting factors of less than about 0.75 
or 0.80 are not likely to be compacted 
by hand ramming. However, much 
depends on the shape of the mould and 
the restriction caused by reinforcement, 
and practical trials are the only way of 
reaching a satisfactory arrangement. 


Special Cements and Accelerators. 

All the remarks so far made have 
applied to the use of ordinary and rapid- 
hardening Portland cements, but it is 
possible and often economical to obtain 
high strengths by using special cements 
rather than by special methods of mix 
design, compaction and curing. These 
special cements are most suited to obtain- 
ing high early strength, but high ultimate 
strengths can also be obtained with them. 
Two main types of cement are concerned, 
namely, high-alumina and _ accelerated 
rapid-hardening Portland cements. 

High-alumina cement. The properties 
and behaviour of high-alumina cement 
are well known. With it strengths of 
the order of 5,000 Ib. per sq. in. can 
be obtained with normal mixes at an age 
of from 12 to 24 hours, and strengths 
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of the order of about 10,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
in from 7 to 28 days. No doubt, higher 
strengths can be obtained with special 
mixes. High-alumina cement can, there- 
fore, be used to make concrete to meet 
most of the strength requirements for 
prestressing without the need for very 
rich or very dry mixes, thus obviating 
some of the difficulties of control and 
compaction met in using Portland cement. 

However, high-alumina cement has the 
disadvantages of rather high cost and 
the evolution of much heat during 
hardening. 

Extra rapid-hardening Portland cement. 
Extra rapid-hardening Portland cements 
are made primarily for use in cold 
weather and are characterised by a rapid 
setting and hardening. The difference 
between their rate of gain in strength 
and that of normal rapid-hardening 
cement naturally varies, but it is generally 
found that at. normal temperatures the 
strength is about 25 per cent. higher at 
an age of one to two days, and about 
10 to 20 per cent. higher at seven days. 
Ultimately there is little or no difference 
in strength. Steam curing can be applied 
to these cements, but the rapid initial 
rate of setting may in warm conditions 
make it necessary to take special measures 
to mix and compact the concrete quickly. 
The cements are particularly useful in 
rather cold conditions when steam curing 
cannot be applied. 

Accelerators. A number of accelerators 
may be used to increase the rate of 
hardening of Portland cements. The best 
of these is calcium chloride, which is 
normally used in proportions varying 
between about 1 and 4 per cent. by weight 
of the cement; but with more than 2 per 
cent. of chloride, rapid setting of the 
concrete may make it difficult to compact. 
The increase in rate of gain of strength 
obtained by using calcium chloride is 
similar to that obtained by using 
accelerated rapid-hardening Portland 
cement, and its use requires the same 
precautions. 


Control. 

Like nearly all other materials, con- 
crete is subject to variations in strength 
agising from a number of causes of which 
the most important are variations in the 
materials used, in the proportions in 
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which they are mixed, and in the con- 
ditions under which the concrete igs 
placed and cured. In addition to this 
process of the making, storing and test- 
ing of test cubes are subject to variations 
which add to variations in the recorded 
strength. 


{n prestressed concrete work the 
engineer is interested in the strength of 
the weakest part of the member to be 
stressed, and control is required to ensure 
that the strength of this part is as close 
as is economically possible to the mean 
strength. If only medium high strengths 
are required, the cost of control can 
be balanced against the cost of allowing 
a greater margin of safety in the mix 
design, but when very high strengths are 
needed they can only be obtained by 
eliminating every possibility of occasional 
low strengths, and a high degree of con- 
tral is essential even if it is expensive. 


If a large number of concrete test 
cubes are made from a series of mixes 
of concrete of the same composition their 
values will be distributed between the 
maximum and the minimum in a form 
approximating to that of a “normal” 
distribution; that is, if the number of 
cubes in each of a number of small 
ranges of strength are plotted against 
the strength, a humped curve of a definite 
constant shape is obtained. In Fig. 4 a 
distribution curve, or rather histogram, 
is shown for a series of cubes obtained 
on a reasonably well-controlled concrete 
job. It will be noticed that there are 
a few very low and very high strength 
results, and the engineer-in-charge has to 
decide on the figure he should accept 
as representing the weakest part of his 
structure. It would be unreasonable to 
count the lowest single cube result as 
the nominal minimum strength as this 
may have beep low because of an error 
in making or mm testing. It is much more 
satisfactory to take as the nominal mini- 
mum the value below which fall either 
1 per cent. or 10 per cent. of the results. 
These values are marked in Fig. 4. For 
prestressed concrete it would be best to 
take the 1 per cent. minimum. It is also 
advisable to make the test cubes in groups 
of three from the same mix to reduce 
the risk of errors in testing. 


Although the specification of concrete 
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js really outside the scope of this paper, 
the above remarks have to be made to 
indicate that the minimum strength is an 
arbitrary value and that it must be chosen 
with care in order to avoid unnecessary 
expense in making the concrete. 


Application to Practice. 

The foregoing sections of this paper 
have given an outline of the main prin- 
ciples of proportioning, curing, compac- 
tion and control which are involved in 
the manufacture of uniform high-strength 
concrete and it is thought that the best 
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way of showing how these principles can 
be applied would be to give examples of 
concrete suitable for prestressing. 

As has already been explained, two 
main alternative conditions apply; the 
first requires a high absolute strength and 
the second requires a high early strength. 

The conditions outlined in the intro- 
duction to this paper included two levels 
of ultimate strength and three compara- 
tively short periods at which strengths 
high enough to allow prestressing were 
required. ‘The mix proportions and cur- 
ing conditions needed to obtain these 


TABLE 


SOME 
ITH CERTAIN SPECIFIED HIGH 


wet CONDITIONS AND MIX ce ccuiiniiiil FOR OBTAINING CONCRETE 


STRENGTHS AT VARIOUS AGES 


I.—ORDINARY AND RAPID-HARDENING PORTLAND CEMENTS. 
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4,000 at 24 hours " Steam curing for 2 us3 0.35 | RH 
, Good | 6,000 5 
at least 12 hours 3 1: 3.5) 0.35 | RH Steam curing is 
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good |~’ at least 8 hours 3 i:3 0.30 | RH 
Excellent control 
Steam curing for and intense vibra- 
7 Verv at least 2 hours at 4 tionessential. 
4,000 at 3 hours good 5,000 95- 100° C. (200- 3 1: 2.6; 0.30 | RH Hot water curing 
212° F.) would be more 
effective than 
steam. 
Il.—HIGH-ALUMINA CEMENT. 
6,000 at 28 days | Good |9,000 | Normal damp 1 1:6 0.50 
i fe = 1:7 0.50 Mixes richer than 1:6 
9,000 at 28 days Good {11,000} Normal damp 1 Fs 0.45 are not recommended 
Ba curing 2 | 1:6 | 0.45 | except for very small 
4,000 at 3 daysto | Good | 6,000 | Normal damp 1 1:5 | 0.45 | members. Vibration 
24 hours curing 2 1:6 0.45 will therefore normally 
4,000 at 12 hours | Good | 6,000 | Normal damp 1 | 0.45 be required. 
| curing P 1:6 | 0.45 
NOTES. 


1. The nominal minimum strength is taken as bein 
groups of cubes. 
2. Degree of control: 


g approximately equal to the 1 per cent. minimum for 


““ Good ’? —weight batchinz or very careful volume batching with allowance for bulking of sand 


and with estimation of moisture 


in aggregate. Good general supervision. 


“ Very good ’’—weight batching with frequent determinations of moisture content of aggregate. 
Aggregates obtained from specially chosen sources and excellent general supervision. 


3. Steam curing: Normally steam curing would be 


4. Method of compaction: (1) Hand punning; (2) 
with pressure in addition. 


5. Mix proportions: Mix proportions are given as the ratio of cement to total aggregate. 


carried out at about 60° C. (140° F.). 
Ordinary vibration; (3) Intense vibration, sometimes 


The aggregate 


would be divided up into various sizes to give a satisfactory overall grading. 


6. Cement: OP—Ordinary Portland; RH—Rapid-hardening Portland. 


land cement will give about 25 per cent. higher strength 


Extra rapid-hardening Port- 
up to about three days and 10 per cent. at seven days, 


but there is insufficient data to give precise recommendations. 
* The seven-day strength would be about two-thirds of that at 28 days. 
Combinations omitted are either not required or are unsuitable in practice. 
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results would vary considerably with the 
aggregates used, the size of the members, 
the degree of controt employed and 
whether the concrete was being made on 
the site or in a products factory. It is 
therefore impossible to give more than a 
few example suggestions from the many 
possible alternative ways of producing 
concrete to meet the conditions specified. 
This has been done in Table 1, which 
gives the mix proportions, curing condi- 
tions and degree of control required for 
certain specified strengths on the assump- 
tion that the aggregates used would be of 
good quality. It must be emphasised that 
the figures given in the Table are sug- 
gestions only and no guarantee can be 
given that the strengths required would 
be obtained; their most useful purpose 
would be as bases for trial mixes. There 
will be many cases in practice, no doubt, 
where strengths significantly higher or 
lower than those given in Table 1 have 
been obtained with mixes of the same 
proportions. For most of the conditions 
specified in the Table several different 
alternatives are given. For example, a 
higher standard of contro] can be used to 
allow the mix to be designed for a lower 
average strength without increasing the 
chance that the minimum strength will 
fall below the specified value. In a 
similar way, the use of a more efficient 
form of compaction allows a leaner mix 
to be used. In some instances it is pos- 
sible to obtain a high early strength by 
using a rich dry mix cured at normal 
temperature, a leaner mix cured at high 
temperature or a mix made with high- 
alumina cement. Only a full knowledge 
of the circumstances of a particular job 
will allow the relative merits of these 
alternatives to be evaluated. 


OBITUARY 


William H. White, F.R.1.B.A. 


We record with regret the death on 
December 17, following an operation, of 
Mr. William Henry White, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Elmhurst, Bourne End, Bucks. 

In his 88th year, Mr. White was for 
some years a member of the R.I.B.A. 
Board of Examiners and the Statutory 
Board of Examiners. He also served 
on the Practice, Science and Terms of 
Contract Committees of the R.I.B.A., 
and on the Councils of the R.I.B.A., the 
Royal Sanitary Institute and the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society. 

Mr. White was articled to Mr. W.- 
Hartley Price, a Bristol architect; he 
attended the Bristol School of Art, the 
Royal College of Art, South Kensington, 
and was a member of the Architectural 
Association. He won prizes for con- 
struction, measured drawings and design. 
He was also the author of a number of 
papers on school planning, town houses, 
and the responsibility of architects, which 
were read at meetings of the R.I.B.A., the 
A.A. and other bodies. Commencing 
practice in 1892, Mr. White designed 
several houses and blocks of flats — in 
London, as well as a number of business 
premises. He was also responsible for 
the design of The Queen’s Canadian 
Hospital, Shorncliffe, and war memorials 
at various places. 


Christopher Chart, L.R.I.B.A., F.R.LCS, 


With regret we announce the death of 
Mr. Christopher Chart, L.R.LB.A., 
F.R.LC.S., of Mulgrave-road, Croydon, 
who died on December. 17, aged 75. Mr. 
Chart was elected an Associate of’ the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Survey- 
ors in 1896 and a Fellow in 1901. He was: 
elected Licentiate, R.I.B.A., in 1925. 
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ARI ME over, be possible, as part of the additional important building was listed as of 

IN P IA i NT measures of import relaxation which he special architectural interest — under 

End of the Session had just announced, to er gow’ gts = api * oo = uae Connie 

: trader to import hardwo reely from anning Act, ; and what action he 

BEFORE Parliament wag proroguea a wide range of countries. proposed to take to prevent further listed 


for the Christmas Recess on Friday, 
December 16, the Royal Assent was given 
to more than 30 Acts, including the 
Parliament Square (Improvements) Act, 
the Festival of Britain (Supplementary 
Provisions) Act, the National Parks and 
Access to the Countryside Act, the Armed 
Forces (Housing Loans) Act, and the War 
Damage Sites Act. Some misunder- Mark’s Hall, Essex. 


standing had arisen between the Lords building placed on record its special 
and ivan bs over the Parliament On December 15 Mr. HENDERSON interest and required notice of alteration 


Square Act. The Lords had agreed to STEWART asked the Chancellor of the or demolition. The making of a Build- 
an amendment by Viscount Simon to Exchequer if he was aware that the entire ing Preservation Order was a separate 
safeguard the Buxton Memorial Foun- decorations, fittings, fabric and roofing process and was in the first instance for 
tain, and the Government spokesman san cond of Mark's. — - — the local authority. 
i i i izabethan mansion in Essex, were to be _. 

that. In the Commons this decision was Publicly auctioned in lots on December Licences for Ofies 
altered on the motion of Mr. Key, the 15; that the late owner, Mr. Phillips Price, | MR. SPEARMAN asked the Minister of 
Minister of Works, but the Lords finally bequeathed Mark’s Hall to the nation, Works if he would state the total value 
asserted their point of view, and Viscount 40d that it was listed for preservation as of licences granted to private contractors 
Addison frankly admitted that there had 2 Grade I building under Section 30 of for the purpose of building Government 
been a misunderstanding. Viscount the Town and Country Planning Act, offices. 

Simon’s proposal, which was embodiea 1947; and what steps he proposed to take Mr. Key said that the value of the 
in the Act, was to the effect that if the © ensure that the provisions of this Act licences granted was £7,576,000. This was 
Minister of Works considered that it Were effectively applied. for 30 Lessor Building Schemes. [Decem- 
would be preferable to re-erect the foun- | MR. GLENviL HALL said he understood ber 5 

tain elsewhere than in the new Parliament that. Mark’s Hall was not listed under Mx. Marptes asked the Minister of 
Square Gardens a Paper stating his Section 30 of the Town and Country Works if he would state the total value 
‘proposal should be laid before each Planning Act, 1947, and therefore the of Jicences granted by him to private con- 
House of Parliament and a resolution = part of the question did not arise. tractors for the purpose of building 


Asked by Mr. Hurp if he could now buildings from being demolished. 
announce the date from which the timber Mr. E. M. Kino said the building 
trade would be allowed to resume the referred to had not yet been listed under 
purchase in Scandinavia and elsewhere of Section 30 of the Town and Country 
soft wood of suitable quality for the Planning Act, 1947, and notice therefore 
building trade and other requirements, of the intention to remove the ceiling 
MR. WILSON said he could not. was not required. As regards the last 
part of the question, the listing of a 


: e late Mr. Phillips Price bequeathed offices: what percentage of this figure w: 
een sper ee oe Beepoel. the estate to the nation, but with a life to be let to a ucaeieae aa Be 
Hardwood Decontrol. interest to his widow, who was still alive. percentage was to be occupied by the rest 


On December 15 Mr. Horasin asked The house was now in very poor con- of the business community. 
the President of the Board of Trade dition and could not be restored without Mr. Key said that licences to the ap- 
whether any further decontrol of the unjustifiably large expenditure; the proximate value of £18,061,000 had been 
hardwood trade was in prospect. Treasury therefore consented to’ the granted since January, 1947, for the 
Mr. H. WILSON said he was satisfied auction referred to in the question as the e¢rection of office buildings. Of this 
that the need for continuing to import Only practicable alternative to further value about 42 per cent. was for offices 


hardwood on Government account had deterioration. for lease to the Government, and 58 per 
ended, and all hardwood would there- : cent. was for private use. [December 
fore revert to private trading on January Adam Ceilings. 12.) 


16 next. At the same time, price con- On December 15 Mr. HENDERSON 3 
trol of imported hardwoods would be Stewart asked the Minister of Town Working Party Report. 
removed. Details of the scheme for and Country Planning if he was aware Replying to Mr. Platts-Mills, Mr. Kry 


reversion to private buying had been that from Croome Court in Worcester- said he had not yet received the Report . 


worked out by his officials with a com- shire the Adam ceilings were recently of the Working Party on the Building 
mittee of the hardwood trade and would removed and shipped to the United States Industry, which was appointed in July, 
be announced shortly. It would, more- of America, despite the fact that this 1948. 





- 1940-1948 


Source: Monthly Digest of 
Statistics, June 1949 


SOFTWOODS 


685-1. In thousands of standards of 165 cubic feet 
(see notes 1, 3 and 4) 





CCURATE comparisons cannot be made 
606°9 with the pre-war position, as official 
Statistics relating to stocks were only com- 
menced in 1940, but it is estimated that in the 
immediate pre-war years, stocks of imported 
softwood were in the region of 800,000 to 
457-4 1,000,000 standards, and even as high as 
427-5 440°5 1,200,000 standards in 1937, so that in 1940 
410-7 we had roughly two-thirds of the pre-war 
i quantity ; this figure has not been reached 

since, 


330-2 | The cessation of communications win 
292-9 Northern Europe in 1941-1946, plus this 
country’s consumption for war-time needs, is 
reflected in the much lower stock figures for 
2050 these years. Stocks reached their lowest point 
in 1946, when we possessed only about one 
quarter of the pre-war amounts. 


With increaséd imports in 1947, it was possible 
to raise the stock to 606,900 standards, but the 
lesser quantity impofted in 1948 meant that 
stocks could not be maintained, and these show 
a drop of nearly one half of the immediate 
pre-war figures. 
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Graph No. 9 


A Timber Development. Association diagram showing imported softwood stocks for the years 1940—1948, 
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CORROSION OF STEEL 
A Joint Meeting in London 


JOINT meeting of the Iron and Steel 

Institute and the British Iron and 
Steel Research Association to discuss 
papers on the corrosion and corrosion- 
fatigue of steel was held at the Institute 
headquarters in London recently. Mr. 
T. M. HERBERT, chairman of the 
Corrosion Committee and the Research 
Association, and Director of Research, 
British Railways, was in the chair. 

Four papers concerned with atmo- 
spheric corrosion were discussed, all being 
presented by their authors. The first 
was “A simple form of accelerated 
atmospheric corrosion test,” by R. St. J 
Preston, of the Chemical Research Lab- 
oratory, Teddington. 

Mr. PRESTON emphasised that this was 
not an accelerated weathering test, but 
one where the main agents of corrosion 
were produced in controlled conditions. 
He described how specimens were sub- 
jected to corrosion in a warm humid 
atmosphere containing sulphur dioxide. 
The experimental work was carried out 
with steam-heated apparatus, since re- 
placed by a thermostatically controlled 
electrically heated type, of simple con- 
struction. 

The effects of temperature and concen- 
tration of sulphur dioxide on rates of 
corrosion of bare and phosphated steel, 
with and without paint coverings, 
had been examined and it had 
been found that corrosion rates increased 
with rise in temperature and with in- 
crease in sulphur-dioxide concentration. 

Pre-treatment by phosphating improved 
the corrosion resistance of painted steel, 
particularly when the paint coating 
was less than 0.5 mm. thick. A 
thick phosphate coating, which com- 
pletely covered irregularities in the 
steel surface and therefore did not 
conduct electricity, showed a resistance in 
outdoor exposure tests much superior to 
that of bare steel. 

Results obtained with this apparatus 
were far more representative of the be- 
haviour of protective material in indus- 
trial atmosphere than were those given by 
the salt spray test. 

The next paper to be discussed was 
“A study of the corrosion resistance of 
high-alloy steels to an industrial atmo- 
sphere,” by H. T. Shirley and J. E. Tru- 
man, of the Brown-Firth Laboratory, 
Sheffield. 

Mr. SHIRLEY described how tests had 
been carried out which were designed to 
study the effects of composition and sur- 
face finish on the behaviour of higher- 
alloy steels when exposed for prolonged 
periods to severely industrial atmospheric 


conditions, without attention to the 
cleansing treatment normally recom- 
mended for such materials. The inten- 


tion was to provide information about 
compositions for use where regular 
cleansing would be impracticable, and to 
compare directly these higher-alloy steels 
with lower-alloy steels exposed under 
similar conditions. 

There were 450 samples, covering 22 
steels and five non-ferrous materials, all in 
sheet form. The three types of surface 
finish tested were pickled, emeried, and 
mirror-polished. Exposure was for two 
and five years with vertical specimens, and 
for five years with specimens exposed at 
12 deg. to the horizontal. . 

The behaviour of 18/8/24 chromium- 
nickel-molybdenum and 24/12/3 chro- 
mium-nickel-tungsten steels was outstand- 
ingly good, with losses of the order of 
only one thousandth that of mild steel. 
In general the more resistant steels tended 
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to show higher losses in the case of the 
emeried samples than for the other two 
surface finishes, the effect being small for 
the vertical exposure stands, but more 
considerable in the case of the horizontal 
stands. Although comparison with 
earlier tests for one month and one year 
indicated a general tendency for higher 
rates of loss in the initial stages of ex- 
posure, there was no indication of any 
notable change in rate attack with time 
over the two-year to five year periods. 

The results for the non-ferrous mat- 
erials were in line with those expected 
from previously published figures and 
showed ll five materials to give higher 
losses than most of the special steels. 
Although in some cases this might be 
offset to some extent by pitting tendency 
in the case of the steels, the outstanding 
superiority of the 18/8/24 chromium- 
nickel-molybdenum and 24/12/3  chro- 
mium-nickel-tungsten steels was clearly 
demonstrated, with losses of the order of 
only a hundredth of those of the non- 
ferrous materials. 

Mr. Shirley pointed out that the hopes 
which had long been entertained of the 
development of a low-alloy steel with 
very high-corrosion resistance had faded, 
though such steels had been developed 
with in fact four times the corrosion re- 
sistance of mild steel. It was therefore 
necessary to look to the more highly 
alloyed steels to find the necessary cor- 
rosion resistance for use in severe con- 
ditions, in spite of their relatively high 
price. 

Atmospheric Corrosion of Wires. 

Dr. J. C. Hupson, head of the 
B.I.S.R.A. Corrosion Laboratory, intro- 
duced his paper on “ The atmospheric 
corrosion of iron and steel wires.” This 
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paper described the results of tests on the 
corrosion of ferrous wires when exposed 
in an industrial atmosphere for periods 
of up to ten years. The rate of corrosion 
did not vary appreciably with duration of 
exposure, but’ was affected by the 
diameter of the wire, being greater for 
thin than for thick wires. Certain 
wrought irons and_ low-alloy steels 
a much more resistant than mild 
steel. 

In particular three chromium-copper 
steels, containing from 0.6 to 0.9 per cent. 
of chromium and 0.5 per cent of copper, 
showed a remarkable superiority over 
mild steel after ten years’ exposure in 
Sheffield, having suffered only from one- 
third to one-half of the loss in weight or 
tensile strength of the latter. 

Dr. Hudson commented that consider- 
able economies would result from the 
substitution in suitable circumstances of 
low-alloy steels in the place of mild 
steel. For example, if it were desired to 
ensure that a wire installed in an indus- 
trial atmosphere had a residual breaking 
load after ten years of one thousand 
pounds, it would be necessary to use a 
diameter of 0.210 in. if the wire were of 
mild steel, but only of 0.149 in. if a 
chromium-copper steel were used. This 
would result in a saving in weight of 
material of 50 per cent. He hoped that 
there would be contributions to the dis- 
cussion from representatives of the wire 
industry dealing with the practicability 
of making more extensive use of low- 
alloy steels for fabricated wire products. 

Dr. F. WoRMWELL then presented the 
last paper of the conference, which was 
“Electrochemical studies of protective 
coating on metals,” by F. Wormwell and 


. M. Brasher, “Part I—Electrode 
potential measurements on _ painted 
steel.” 


This investigation arose naturally out 
of the studies of accelerated breakdown 
of paints. There was a recognised need 
for improved methods of assessing quan- 
titatively the period of initial breakdown 
of paint systems on metals and also the 
extent of failure after a prescribed ex- 
posure period. The first technique 
selected was the measurement of elec- 
trode potentials of painted specimens. 
immersed in artificial sea-water. By con- 
tinuing the observations over longer 
periods than had been used by earlier 
workers, the electrical measurements 
could be closely correlated with the rate 
of breakdown of the paint as estimated 
visually and also by determinations of 
weight loss of the underlying metal. 
The technique had been used to investi- 
gate the effect of paint thickness, the type 
of surface finish, the method of treatment 
before painting, and the type of paint. 

These investigations were being follow- 
ed up by conductance and capacitance 
measurements. 

PLUMBING APPRENTICES Jj} 
REUNION 
Distribution of Prizes 

AT a reunion celebration of London 
plumbing apprentices held at the Ham- 
mersmith School of Building and Arts and 
Crafts on December 2, Sir George Gater 
distributed prizes among winners of the 
1949 annual examinations. The prize- 
winners were: Grade I (ist prize): J. 
Parish, Matthew Hall and Co., Ltd., and 
A. S. Davies, A. Scull and Son, Ltd. (tie): 
M. J. Manning (2nd prize), R. J. Audrey. 
Ltd.; J. D. Worsley (3rd prize), Matthew 
Hall and Co., Ltd: Grade H: R. V. Fryer 
(Ist prize), R. J. Audrey, Ltd.; B. G. Dell 
(2nd prize), Matthew Hall and Co., Ltd.: 
J. Atnell (3rd prize), G. N. Haden and’ 
Sons, Ltd. 


G% 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 
Building Exhibition Figures. 

The attendance at the Building: Exhi- 
bition, which closed. recently at Olympia, 
was 193,762, an increase of 17 per cent. 
over the previous record figures of the 
1947 Exhibition. 


A New Address. 

From January 1, 1950, the head office 
of The Guinness Trust will be at 11, St. 
James’s-square, S.W.1. 


Change of Address. " sai 
Oldacres and Co., Ltd., architects’ an 
surveyors’ printers, 44, Bedford-row, 
London, W.C.1, have recently announced 
that they have changed their address to 
62, Hatton-garden, London, EC.1. Their 
telephone numbers will remain the same. 


“ Hotelympia.” Renae 

The Hotel Restaurant an a 
Exhibition at Olympia will be opened by 
the President of the Board of Trade on 
January 25, and will remain open until 
February 3. Two hundred and fifty 
stands will display the equipment, furnish- 
ing and servicing of hotels and catering 
establishments. There will be no fewer 
than 68 stands devoted to displays of 
kitchen equipment. 


L.M.B.A. Christmas Party. 

The President of the London Master 
Builders’ Association, Mr. Nigel Hannen, 
and his Vice-Presidents, Mr. 5 ‘ 
Costain, C.B.E., Mr. D. F. Cox, and Mr. 
W. H. Gough-Cooper, entertained the 
staff at 47, Bedford-square to a Christmas 
party last week. Following tea in the 
Council Chamber, the party went to see 
“King’s Rhapsody ” at the Palace Theatre 
—it was chosen by the staff—and after- 
wards to supper at the Little Vienna 
Restaurant. Mr. J. D. Long, the oldest 
member of the staff in years of service— 
he has been with the L.M.B.A. over 28 
years—returned thanks to Mr. Hannen 
and h’s colleagues for the evening's 
entertainment. 


Building School’s Prize-Giving. 
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Publisher’s Catalogue. 

A_ catalogue of books published by 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 15, North Audley- 
street, London, W.1, including lists of 
works concerning historical architecture, 
British architecture and craftsmanship, 
building construction, etc., has been 
issued by that publishing firm. 


Industrial Catering. 

The Gas Council, 1, Grosvenor-place, 
S.W.1, have published a book entitled 
“ Planning for Industrial Catering.” This 
book is intended to show the importance 
of planning in advance in order that the 
canteen kitchen and service may be opera- 
ted as smoothly as possible. It includes 
specimen layout plans and _ perspective 
drawings to meet a variety of different 
needs and gives specifications of the neces- 
sary equipment. The price is 8s. 6d. 


Swedish Trade Discussions. 

Discussions between a Swedish Trade 
Delegation and officials of the United 
Kingdom Government were concluded in 
London recently after a review of the 
probable trend of trade and payments for 
1950. The United Kingdom expect again 
to import from Sweden considerable 
quantities of timber, pulp, paper, and 
iron ore and provision has also been 
made for allowing the import of various 
manufactured goods including foodstuffs, 
wooden articles, and certain types of 
machinery. 


Flats Project at Wallasey. 


Wallasey local authority is considering 
a prospective developer’s proposal to 
erect, on land near the New Brighton 
Promenade, three nine-storey blocks of 
flats. The scheme has been referred to a 
special Corporation sub-committee which 
deals with improvement schemes to ad- 
vance the interests of Wallasey as a sea- 
side resort. In the matter of Corpora- 
tion house building, the Council has been 
successful in obtaining a further alloca- 
tion of 120 houses, having already ex- 
hausted its normal allocation of building 
licences for the year. 








The second annual prize-giving cere- 
mony of the Department of Building at 
Gravesend Technical Coilege took place 
on December 14. Mr. G. Mackness 
Pettit, M.1.0.B., member of the Regional 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee addres- 
sed an audience of students, employers, 
operatives and parents on Problems of 
Apprenticeship.” Mr. Alfred Emms, Head 
of the Department, in his report stressed 
the co-operation which existed between 
employers and operatives and the college 
and he invited the parents to join the 
team and so assist in the training of the 
future craftsmen. The prizes were dis- 
tributed by the Mayor of Gravesend, 
Alderman P. E. Lines, J.P. 


British Standards. baie. 
The British Standards Institution has 
recently issued the following publica- 
m8. 1577, “Mild steel refuse or 
food waste containers,” price 28.5, BS. 
648, “Schedule of weights of building 
material,” price 3s.; B.S. 1151, Form 
of time and wages sheet and pay packet 
for the building and civil tions 
tracting industries,” price 3s. a 
RS 825" “Mild Steel Shackles, 
‘ice Ss. 
pg factors and tables. Ad- 
dendum No. 1 to B.S. 350:1944 (PD. 
957). Price 2s. (The price of B.S. 350 
is Ss.) 
Copies of each may be obtained from 
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LAW REPORTS 


Damages on Expiration of Lease 


KING’s BENCH DIVISION. 
BEFORE Mr. Justice LYNSKEY. 
Smiley v. Townshend. 

IN the King’s Bench Division of the High 
Court, Mr. Justice Lynskey had before 
him an interesting case dealing with the 
payment of money for dilapidations on 
the expiration of a lease of a house 
which had been requisitioned by a council 
under the Housing Act of 1944 and con- 
verted into two maisonettes. 

The | age Mr. Smiley, sought to re- 
cover from Mr. Townshend the sum of 
£443 odd in respect of dilapidations on a 
house in Montpelier-square, the leas: 
of which expired in June, 1947. 

The plaintiff's case was that his archi- 
tect and surveyor and the defendant’s 
architect and surveyor had agreed the 
amount of dilapidations at £585. 

This amount included any damage 
done by the Westminster City Council 
due to the conversion of the property 
into maisonettes. 

The defendant did not admit the plain- 
tiff’s claim, but had paid the plaintiff £14] 
in respect of structural dilapidations. 

His lordship, in giving judgment, said 
in his view he had to consider the con- 
dition of repair for which the defendant 
was responsible. On the evidence it was 
clear that there would be a reduction jn 
the value to the reversion by reason of 
lack of repair by the defendant. Having 
regard to the provisions of the 1944 Act 
he excluded from the claim any damage 
under Section 1(1) of the Act. 

Under these circumstances he had now 
to consider what damage he must award 
the plaintiff. It was difficult to arrive at 
a figure. He had been told of the amounts 
of money the Westminster local authority 
had expended on the property. In his 
opinion the original sum agreed of £585 
must be reduced to £435. The plaintiff 
had already been paid £141 odd, and he 
would be given credit for that sum. The 
result was that he would enter judgment 
for the plaintiff for £293 odd and he 
would have his costs. 


Appeal Under Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947 


Kinc’s BENCH DIVISION. 
BEFORE THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE AND 


JUSTICES OLIVER AND STABLE. 

Crisp from the Fens, Ltd., v. Rutland 
County Council. 

THE Lord Chief Justice (Lord Goddard) 


and Justices Oliver and Stable, sitting 


as a King’s Bench Divisional Court, had 
before them recently an interesting appeal, 
by way of case stated, under the Town and 
Country Planning Act. 1947, and the Use 
Classes Order, 1948, which related to a 
factory, which, it was alleged, contravened 
the permission of use granted under Act 
and Order. 

The appellants were Crisp from the Fens, 
Ltd., and according to the case they had 
premises at Oakham for manufacturing 
potato crisps and had been granted by 
Rutland County Council a licence to 
use the premises under Class 3 of the 
Use Classes, which said that the premises 
should not be used for any _ purpose 
which would prove detrimental to the 
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GLAZING in 
Aluminium Alloy and 
Lead Cluthed Bars 


A product of amenities of the neighbourhood. 
England’s Largest Glazing The Rutland County Council alleged 
Contractors that the appellants’ factory was detri- 


mental to the neighbourhood owing to the 
no’se, fumes and smoke from the factory. 
which contravened the Order granted, and 
they therefore withdrew the permiss:on to 
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The appellants appealed to the Justices 
against the decision of the €ouncil. The 
result was that the Justices found that 
fumes, noise and smoke were emitted 
from the factory and they dismissed the 
matter. 

The appellants’ case was that under the 
circumstances there had been no infringe- 
ment by them of the Order granted. 

After legal argument the appeal was 
dismissed, Mr. Justice Stable dissenting. 

It was held that the Order was granted 
subject to the factory not being used to 
the detriment of the amenities. 


PRIDE IN 
WORKMANSHIP 
Curbing the Decline 


muat pride in workmanship, which 

gave satisfaction for a job well done 
and satisfied the creative urge, was of 
great importance if standards of work- 
manship were to be improved, was a point 
made by Mr. Cyrit DEE in the course of 
a paper on “Is Pride in Workmanship 
Declining?” read before the Royal'Society 
of Arts on December 7. 

The changing form of craftsmanship 
with the advent of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and the decline of the spirit of 
craftsmanship in many industries were 
also analysed by Mr. Dee. 

Large-quantity production and expand- 
ing markets introduced commercial con- 
siderations which were powerless to 
prevent the decline of quality, said Mr. 
Dee. These resulted in the decline 
of apprenticeship, insanitary factories, 
longer hours, low wages and insecurity of 
employment. 

Mr. Dee said that it was not fully ap- 
preciated that the introduction of the 
machine changed the form of craftsman- 
ship and that consequently the worker 
ceased to have the satisfaction of pride 
from his own creation of the finished 
article and his reaction was to obtain 
satisfaction outside the workshop in 
amusement. 

Another important factor in the decline 
of standards of workmanship was the ten- 
dency to frame production processes to 
imitate the product of the hand crafts- 
man without an appreciation of the im- 
portance of good design. 

The problem of whether quantity 
production affected quality was also 
referred to, as were the qualities needed 
by all members of a production team if 
their workmanship was to be of a high 
order. 

Mr. Dee then examined the steps being 
taken in the field of education and train- 
ing, scientific research, design, human rela- 
tions and management, in an endeavour 
to show how important all these factors 
were if the worker was to begin to re- 
discover his joy in work. 

Lastly he referred to the effect of 
money incentives on standards of quality 
and the possible effect of a productivity 
drive, taking into account not only the 
attitude of industry generally but of the 
trade unions who shared responsibility 
for ensuring that pride in workmanship 
was regained for all, and not only for the 
skilled. 


Education for Commerce. 

The Ministry of Education has pub- 
lished the report of a special committee 
which was set up by the late Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson in 1946, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, to 
consider education for commerce and the 
commercial professions in England and 
Wales. (H.M. Stationery Office, price 
1s. 6d. net.) 
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WATER SOFTENING 
Investigating Committee’s Report 


JXXTENSION of central water soften- 

ing schemes to all hard-water areas 
as a long-term policy is supported in the 
report * of a Ministry of Health com- 
mittee which was recently published. The 
report records the first comprehensive 
investigation in all its aspects of a sub- 
ject which is of interest to all sections of 
the community from industrial concerns 
and water undertakers to individual con- 
sumers and housewives. 

The committee were asked to investi- 
gate, in particular, whether it was desir- 
able and practicable that public water 
supplies in hard-water areas should be 
softened; the effect of softening on the 
finances of the water supply industry and 
the resultant cost to consumers; the degree 
of hardness to which water softening was 
desirable and the effect on industry if 
softened water was supplied. The report 
deals with the subject-matter under five 
different headings: 

Part 1 deals with general considerations 
and gives some interesting information 
on hardness of British water supplies and 
the percentage of the population of Eng- 
land and Wales supplied with water of 
different degrees of hardness. 

Part 2 of the report analyses the alleged 
disadvantages of hard and soft water very 
fully under various heads, including wast- 
age of soap by hard water, scale formation 
due to hard water and hardness of water 
and health. These questions, which have 
given rise to various popular prejudices, 
are examined quantitatively and conclu- 
sions arrived at after sifting the best pos- 
sible evidence on the subject. Allega- 
tions have been made that not only hard, 
but also soft, waters are prejudicial to 
health, but the committee have found that 
there is no scientific evidence to support 
either of these allegations. 


In Part 3 methods of overcoming the 





* Report of the Water Softening Swb-Com- 
mittee of the Central Advisory Water Com- 
mittee, published by H.M. Stationery Office, 
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HOW TO ESTIMATE 


for Every Class of Building Work 
By J. T. REA 


This well-known standard work is 
now reprinted with an important new 
series of comparative tables giving full 
details of : 


(xt) Increases in cost of Building Materials for 
years 1937, 1939, 1944, 1945 and 1946. 
(2) Increases in Labour Rates and percentage 
increases for the above five years 
together with the Wages Increase and 
Bonus Incentive introduced in Oct., 1947. 
(3) Average relative proportion of each trade 
to a complete building operation with 
ratios of Labour to Material in each Trade 
and approximate percentage increases for 
the respective years, 1937-1946. 
Percentage Cost of Building Work as 
at 1914 compared with the years 
1920-1946. 
(s) Notes on the Acts and Regulations 
affecting the Control of Civil Building, 
War Damage Claims, etc. 
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disadvantages of hard water are discussed, 
e.g., the use of soda, synthetic detergents, 
domestic water-softeners and methods of 
minimising scale deposition. The short- 
age of soap has led to the increased use 
of synthetic detergents for domestic pur- 
poses, and the committee’s analysis of the 
nature and properties of these substances 
and their effect on the water-softening 
problem is one of the most interesting 
features of the report. 

Part 4 of the report shows that, with 
some exceptions, central water softening 
is unlikely to benefit productive industry | 
and part 5 deals exhaustively with water- 
softening processes and an estimate is 
made of the cost of softening. 

The committee concluded that water 
undertakers already softening supplies 
were performing a service to the com- 
munity which was well worth the cost. 
Extension of this service to other hard- 
water areas was desirable but the com- 
mittee recognised that the implementa- 
tion of softening schemes would have 
to be deferred until economic conditions 
improved and it was stressed that at the 
present time, money, labour and materials 
available for the water industry should 
be devoted to ensuring that water is suffi- 
cient not only in places where it was 
already available but to the many places 
where there was no piped water at all. 

The report is being sent to water under- 
takers supplying water of over 100 parts 
per million hardness, and it is expected 
that these undertakers will find the revort 
of use to them when making up their 
minds on the pros and cons of water 
softening. 


THE LICENCE-FREE 


LIMITS 
“The Best of a Bad Job” 


COMMENTS on the alterations recently 
made in the licence-free building limits 
were made by Mr. NorMAN LONGLEY, 
President of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, at the annual 
dinner of the Horsham Association on 
December 15. : 

“In deciding to reduce the exemption 
limit by which certain special building 
work can be done without licence from 
£1,000 to £500 in some cases, and £100 in 
others, the Minister of Works has made 
the best of a bad job,” said Mr. Longley. 
“He at least accepted the advice of the 
industry not to touch the £100 exemption 
limit for ordinary work. 

“Our industry,” continued the Presi- 
dent, “ was responsible last year for just 
on half of the nation’s capital inves{ment 
programme of £2,100 million. In a time 
of stringent economy it was obvious that 
some cuts had to be made. If we accept 
that, then I think the method to be used 
for the building industry is that best 
designed to reduce dislocation to the 
minimum. It is certainly free from that 
taint of political discrimination which 
marred the Minister of Health’s reduc- 
tion of the housing programme. I hope 
that the work previously done without 
licence—which because of national im- 
portance will qualify for licences—will 
not be held up by any delays due to the 
licensing procedure.” 


Employment in Building. 

According to the Ministry of Labour’s 
survey of the employment situation in 
Great Britain at the end of October, the 
number estimated to be employed in 
building and contracting showed no ap- 
preciable change during the month, the 
figure being 1,498.000—one thousand 
more than at the end of September. 
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NOISE CONTROL 


Mr.'C. A. Mason’s Lecture at 
L.C.C. Brixton School 


"THE third lecture in the series on 

Noise Control, delivered by Mr. 
C. A. Mason, L.C.C. Brixton School of 
Building, dealt with the reduction of 
noise from electrical machinery. Mr. 
Mason emphasised that any special con- 
sideration to machinery noise must be 
given at the specification stage and that 
substantial jmprovement was not usually 
possible after installation. 

The noise, he explained, was usually 
made up of components from several 
sources and, in order to achieve any 
substantial improvement, all must be re- 
duced; not much gain must be expected 
merely from eliminating one source of 
noise. The logarithmic response of the 
ear implied that in order to achieve a 
10-phon reduction of noise 90 per cent. of 
the sound energy of the noise must be 
eliminated. 

The lecturer then proceeded to deal with 
electrical apparatus noise under two 
main headings: (a) magnetic noise, the 
noise caused by vibrations and minute 
changes of dimension of the core material 
and (b) noise caused by movement, 
mechanical noise and windage. Dealing 
with static apparatus first, of which trans- 
formers are the most important, he dis- 
cussed methods of reducing magnetic 
noise. Increase in the core section in- 
volved additional expense and was, he 
said, only occasionally used, the more 
usual method being to provide an insulat- 
ing shell to the oil tank in which the 
transformer is immersed. Possibility of 
redesign of minor equipment was also 
mentioned. 

Turning to moving apparatus Mr. 
Mason stated that windage noise pre- 
dominated in very large machines but that 
in medium-sized and small machines, 
magnetic noise due to rotation, mechanical 
noise and windage contributed almost 
equally. Reference was made to methods 
employed to relieve the abruptness of 
change in flux density, a principal cause 
of magnetic noise. Among the causes 
of mechanical noise, brush noise was 
mentioned, although Mr. Mason pointed 
out that brushes were often unnecessary 
and, even if they were used, accuracy of 
Shape of brush gear and commutator 
could do much to eliminate this noise. 
In this connection he also referred to a 
point which Mr. Hope Bagenal had 
made, namely that brush noise was a high- 
pitched noise and _ therefore _ easily 
screened. The reduction of windage 
noise might be effected by careful design 
of air ducts in the machine but, in any 
case, it tended to increase with speeds of 
rotation. 

The lecturér then referred briefly to 
problems of mountings and enclosures 
to machines. In connection with resilient 
mountings, so frequently specified to 
prevent foundations acting as a sounding- 
board, Mr. Mason emphasised the im- 
portance of ensuring the correct resilience. 
Of sound reduction by enclosure he said 
that. ventilation requirements restricted 
_ the applicability of the method but for 
, cases in which it was practicable he listed 
| the following main requirements: (a) 
complete vibration isolation of the 
machine within the box, (b) the box 


' material must have adequate mass per unit 


area to give the required sound insula- 
tion, (c) there must be sound absorbent 
treatment within the box to prevent 


build-up of sound energy by reverbera- 

tion, (d) there must be adequate ventilat- 

ing ducts suitably treated acoustically. 
In conclusion Mr. Mason said he hoped 
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he had not painted too gloomy a picture 
of the position in respect of noise from 
elec:rical machines and he felt that if the 
electrical engineer could be given a clear 
idea of the requirements in respect of 
the machines he was to supply, a great 
many of the present difficulties could be 
avoided. 


OPERATIVES’ WAGES 


Union Discussions on Sliding Scales 


UNIONS affiliated to the Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives, at a pri- 
vate meeting at Blackpool on December 
15, discussed the attitude to be adopted 
towards the appeal of the T.U.C. for 
the suspension for a year of cost-of-living 
agreements. Afterwards Mr. Richard 
Coppock, the general secretary, said it was 
proposed to refer the matter to the T.U.C. 
It is understood that the meeting did not 
agree to suspend the sliding scale. 

The operatives’ cost-of-living payment is 
calculated each January on the figure for 
the preceding 12 months. For every rise 
of three points in the cost-of-living index 
there is an increase of one halfpenny an 
hour. It is claimed that in the past year 
there had been at least such an increase, 
which, delegates contended, should be put 
into effect. 

An official of the National Federation 
of Building Trades Operatives informed 
a representative of The Builder on 
December 16 that the Blackpool meeting 
merely confirmed the decision reached at 
the joint executive councils’ conference 
held on October 26 and 27. At this 
conference a resolution calling for the 
deferment of a 6d. an hour basic wage 
increase was carried by a four to one 
majority, but the conference reaffirmed 
its belief in and adherence to the exist- 
ing national agreement providing for ad- 
justments of wages based upon the slid- 
ing scale and declared its opposition to 
any changes in this principle that may 
be suggested. 

The National Joint Council will be 
meeting as usual in January and among 
other matters the Retail Price Index will 
be discussed. It is anticipated, we learn, 
that a 3d. per hour increase to cover the 
rise in the cost of living during the past 
year will be authorised then. The in- 
crease will operate from a date early in 
February. 
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TRADE NEWS 


An Announcement. 


Messrs. True Flue, Ltd., write : “ Will 
all visitors to our stand at the recent 
Building Exhibition, who were kind 
enough to leave their cards, please write 
to our London office, Convector House, 
Acacia-road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8, 
when full details of the True Flue system 
will be sent by return. Owing to a fire 
our records of interested visitors have 
been destroyed.” 


A New Refrigerator. 


A new kerosene- or _ gas-operated 
refrigerator, the P.M.K.350, is being 
produced by Le Bryan Group Products, 
Ltd., of Tottenham, N.17. Claimed to 
consume only five gallons of kerosene a 
month, it has a capacity of 34 cubic feet 
and a shelf area of 5.5 square feet. It is 
fitted with two ice trays and a drip tray 
measuring 6 in. by 1} in. by 94 in., is 
514 in. tall, and 244 in. wide, and 234 in 
deep (outside measurements). 


An Aluminium Dome. 


A feature of the i951 Festival of 
Britain Exhibition will be an aluminium 
dome, 342 ft. in diameter, rising to 2 
height of 42 ft. 9 in. composed of alu- 
minium fabricated lattice ribs in the 
form of great circles intersecting each 
other at angles of 60 degrees and covered 
with aluminium sheets. The dome will 
be supported on a steel structure 47 ft. 
high. The total weight of the structure 
and dome will be 370 tons, which in- 
cludes 230 tons of aluminium. The 
order for the supply, delivery and erec- 
tion of this construction has been 
placed with Messrs. Horseley Bridge 
and Thomas Piggott, Ltd., Tipton, 
Staffs. 


Sound Reproduction Equipment, Exeter. 


Work has recently begun on the 
installation of sound reproduction equip- 
ment at Exeter Cathedral. The installa- 
tion work, together with the rewiring of 
the cathedral’s electrical services, is being 
carried out by the Exeter firm of Garton 
and King, Ltd. to a _ specification 
embodying many new and _ interesting 
features, drawn up by Messrs. Hoare 
Lea and Partners, consulting engineers 
to the Dean and Chapter. The order 
for the equipment was entrusted to the 
— department of Philips Electrical, 
Ltd. 


The complete system comprises 12 
microphones and 32 loudspeakers. These 
will be operated from a three-tier console- 
mounted equipment located adjacent to 
the choir stalls. Automatic switching in 
this equipment greatly simplifies the 
duties of the operator. The rebuilding 
of the bomb-damaged portion of the 
cathedral affords an opportunity for 
obtaining optimum acoustic conditions, 
and an interesting feature will be the 
incorporation of the loudspeakers in the 
lighting pendants. In this way it will 
be possible to direct the sound straight 
down on to the congregation, and thus 
overcome the trouble of long reverbera- 
tion time, which is a common acoustic 
problem in most churches, due to the 
hard stone walls and lofty roof spaces. 
The light pendants have been specially 
designed by Mr. H. H. Drury, 
F.R.I.B.A., the architect under whose 
direction the renovations of the cathe- 
dral are being undertaken. The loud- 
speakers form an integral part of the 
fittings, and are in complete harmony 
with the design. 
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Draught-Sealjing Material. 


Literature describing the merits and 
fixing method of their “ Atomic draught- 
sealing strip” has been issued by the 
Atomic Draught-Sealing Company, 
Maiden-lane, London, W.C.2. Said to 
comprise a specially prepared | phosphor 
bronze alloy, “Atomic strip” may be 
fitted to most types of wooden frames. 
It is sold in 20-ft. lengths. 


Flooring Materials Guide. 


“Guide to Flooring Materials” is the 
title given to a booklet recently issued 
by the National Flooring Co., Ltd.. of 
183, Hammersmith-road, London, W.6. 
It contains notes on wood flooring, joint- 
less flooring and also asphalt tile and 
cork floorings. The book is intended to 
assist in the selection of floorings for 
specific purposes from the main materials 
in present-day use. 


A Retirement. 


Messrs. Keith Blackman, Ltd., announce 
the retirement, as from December 31, of 
one of their directors, Mr. C. Tuson, 
A.M.I.E.E., due to ill health. Mr. Tuson 
joined the company in 1897 and was elec- 
ted to the Board in 1921. The two vacan- 
cies in the directorate caused by Mr. 
Tuson’s retirement and the recent death 
of Mr. C. J. A. Galloway have been filled 
by Mr. G. S. Teggin and Mr. W. G. 
Calder. 


Paint Strippers. 


Quickstryp Chemical Co., Ltd., 57, 
Kingsland High-street, London, E.8, 
announce that they are now producing 
seven types of strippers each designed for 
a specific purpose. The firm state that the 
* Quickstryp S| as has harmlessly 
stripped, with one application, 30-40 coats 
of paint from a delicately carved seven- 
teenth- -century Wren mantelpiece. The 

*‘Quicker-stryp 32” is used for baked 
finishes. 


"HELPFUL HINTS‘FILM 


Whoever sets out to make a film the 
object of which is to provide helpful 
hints—especially when the hints concern 
building operations—can hardly expect it 
to be an absolute success. The completely 
successful film of this sort would go on 
for ever, so to speak, for there is no end 
to the list of possible hints which might 
be included. 

So far as it goes, however, the picture 
recently made by Joseph Freeman, Sons 
and Co., Ltd., of Wandsworth, London, 
entitled ‘‘Cementone Helpful Hints,” will 
serve a useful purpose mainly by assist- 
ing users of the various ‘“ Cementone ” 
products. Divided into three sections, 
this coloured film first gives advice on 
ayes a good cement floor, suggests ways 

preventing cement renderings from 
cracking and crazing, and illustrates how 
certain failures, which can occur in paint- 
ing work, might be corrected. Copies of 
the film are to be distributed among the 
45 countries to which ‘“ Cementone ” 
products are exported, and will also be 
made available to technical schools and 
professional and trade associations in this 
country. 

The chief criticism which might be 
expected from the technically-minded 
viewer is that the picture touches only 
upon the fringes of its subject and has 
merely whetted, not satisfied, his desire 
for information. Others will point out 
that, while the commentary is adequate 
in substance, it is spoken with too much 
wrongly placed intonation. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Cambuslang.—Lanarkshire C.C. to erect four 
biocks of houses on selected sites, for which 
the- architect is Samuel MacColl, County-chbrs., 
Beetford-st., Hamilton. 

Glasgow.—Plans to be prepared for the 
Waver.ey Furniture Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 


Commercial-rd., to be carried out at Mauchlin- 


st. Corner, Stromness, for which the architect 
is Mangus Duncan, 243, Egilinton-st., Eg‘inton 
Toll, Glasgow, 8.2. Plans to be pr epared for 
Howard & Wyndham, Ltd., Edinburgh, for 
alterations and additions at Hope-st., on the 
Theatre Royal, for which the architects are 
Frank Burnet, Boston & Bell, 180, Hope-st., 
Glasgow, C.2. 

Glasgow.—P! ans to be prepared for new 
Primary school at Mi'ton, for which the archi- 
tecis are George A. Boswell & Partners, 256, 
West George-st., Blythswood-sq., Glasgow, C.2. 

Lanarkshire.—Plans are to be prepared for 
the erection of new offices, gas workshops, etc., 
at The Railway Station site of Shettleston, for 
which the architect is Mr..Harry A. Black, 63, 
Hermiston-dr., Springboig, Lanarkshire. 


FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this 
and previous issues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in- 
cluded in this list see previous issues. Those 
ast are advertised in this number. 
raphs are those 
for the submi ssion of a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained 


BUILDING 
DECEMBER 23. 
t*Lowestoft T.C.—50 honses at No. 2 site, 
South Lowestoft. B.E.. Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 
Tenders by January 18 
DECEMBER 29. 
t*Lincoln (Parts of Kesteven) C.cC.— Police 
houses at 3 sites. County A., County Offices, 
Sleaford. ; 
t*Rowley Regis T.C.—86 houses, Brickhouse 
Farm estate. B.E. & S. Dep. £5 5s. 
DECEMBER 30. 
+*Durham County Police 









Authority. —Two 








pairs of police houses at Great North-rd., 
Pity Me. County A., Court-la.. Durham. 
6 


se 


AYCEE 
welat umuolews 


AYGEE LTD., 
1009, Weetminster Bridoe Road, LONDON, S.E.1 
"phone: WATerloo 6314 (6 lines) 


‘B41 


*Hornsey T.C.—Nine flats, .Middle-la., Crouch 
End; 6 flats, Palace-rd., N.8; and 6 flats, 
Carysfort-rd., N.8. J. H. Melville Richards, 
B.E. & S. Tenders by January 31. 

t*Suffolk and Ipswich Fire Authority.— Fire 
siation, Bury St. Edmunds. E. J. Symcox (F.), 
County Hall, Ipswich. Dep. £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 31. 

+Norton R.D.C.—26 houses at 4 sites. Alder- 
son & Allen, 32, St. Nicholas-st., Scarborough. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

+*Buckingham R.D.C.—45 houses on 5 sites. 
Scherrer and Hicks (FF.), 19, Cavendish-sq., 


London, W.1. 
JANUARY 2. 
+*Gloucester T.C.—56 houses at Podsrnead 
Farm estate. A. Morgan (L.), City A., Suffolk 
nome Greyfriars. é 
“Wallasey C.B.—Alterations and extensions 
ia Wallasey Technical Ins ute. Withens-la. 
Boro’ :A., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2: Tenders by 


January 23 
JANUARY 4. 

'*Kingston-upon-Thames T.€.—12 flais at 

5-17, Surbiton-rd. T.C., Guildhall. Dep. £2 2s. 
JANUARY 6, 

+*East Suffolk C.C.—Nine police houses at 
various sites. County A., County Hall, Ipswicn. 
Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by January 31. 

+*Herne Bay U.D.C.—12 houses at West Cliff 
area. A. S. Wilson & Partner, 8, Princes-st., 
Storey’s-gate, Wesiminster, S.W.1. Dep. £2 2s. 
‘ JANUARY 7. 

Hertford B.C.—Public conveniences at Hart 
ham. B.E. & 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 

"York T.C.—Two blocks of 3-storey maisonettes 
(16‘housing units), Alne-terr. Chas. J. Minter. 
City E. & Arch. Dep. £1: 

JANUARY 9. 

*Norfolk C.C.—Alterations and renovations to 
‘The Grange,” Overstrand, for use as a 
children’s home. C. H. Thurston (L.), 25, 
Thorpe-rd., Norwich. 

*Uxbridge U.D.C.—Erection of 6 lodges in 
various parks. H. E. G Stripp, A.M.LC.E., 
E. & §., 263, High-st. Dep. £3 3s. 

*Uxbridge U.wv.C.—Pubiic conveniences at 
Long-la., Ickenham. E. & S., 263, High-st. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
JANUARY 11. 
*Mastines &.B.—43 houses. Hollington estate 
B.E., 37, Wellington-sq. Dep. £2 2s. 
St. Helens C.B.—t8 houses, Newton-rd., 
Southport-st. site. M. Ward, B. & Water E. 


Dep £2 2s. 
JANUARY 12. 

*Wakefield T.C.—Ten houses at  Eastmoor 
estaie extension. City E., Room 35, Town Hall. 
JANUARY 13, 

B.C.—Block of 18 flats at 
Town Hall, 
Tenders by 





t*Southgate 
Barrowell Green estate. B.E. & S., 
Palmers Green, N.13. Dep. £2 2s. 
January 31. 
WokKing U.D.C.—56 houses, ,Maybury estate 
H. P. Tame, E. & S. Dep. £2 2s. 
SANUARY 18. 


*West Bridgford U.D.C.—18 houses. at 
Vicarage Green. FE. & S.. The Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 23. 
*Middlesbrough C.B.—Infants’ School, meals 
block, caretaker’s house and site works for 
Thorntree No. 1 County Primary School. Direc- 
tor of Edneation, Education Offices, Wood- 
lands-rd. Dep. £10 

FEBRUARY 7. 

*Salop C.C.—Conversion of infirmary block at 


Innave Honse, Bridgnorth. into nurses’ ‘home. 
A. G. Chant, County A., Columns House, 
London-rd., Shrewsbury. Dep. £2 2s. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


DECEMBER 30. 

*Rugeley U.D.C.—Air compressor station and 
ejector chamber. etc., Colton-rd. Wilcox. 
Raikes & Marshall, engineers. 33, Great Charles- 
t., Birmingham, 3. Dep. £3 3s. 

JANUARY 9. 

Denton U.D.C.—Sewer works at Haughton 

Hall estate. E. & S., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 
JANUARY 11. 

Notts C.C.—Making-up Shelford-cres., Burton 

Joyce. County S., Shire Hall. Dep. £2. 
JANUARY 4. 

*Market Rasen U.D.C.—New sludge-drying 
beds at sewage disposal works. Silcock & Simp- 
son, consulting engineers, 10, Park-rd., Leeds, 1 
Dep. £3. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Croydon. Appitions.—Additions to form 
offices and store at 312, Lower Addiscombe-rd., 
are proposed by W. A. Hemsley & Sons. Plang 
by Hooker & Rogers, architects, 29, George-st., 
Croydon. 

Croydon.—WorkKsnop.—V. 
Mortand-rd., E. Croydon, 
at their premises. 

Croydon.—SHowR0om AND Store.—W. Howard 
Price, Ltd., Lower Coombe-st., Croydon, propose 


Taylor, Ltd., 79, 
propose workshop 





8A2 

rebuilding showroom and store at 14, St. 
Andrew’s-rd. ; ? : 

Dagenham. — Factory Extension.—Extension 


to their factory at Selinas-la., is proposed by 
Gla-Rev Products, Ltd. Plans by L. T. George, 
12, Bennetts-way, Shirley, Surrey. 

Islington.—Heratth CENTRE, NURSERY SCHOOL, 
Mission Haut, Suorps anD DweLuinGs. — L.C.C 
Housing Comm. have approved a scheme, com- 
prising a health centre, nursery school, mission 
hak, shops, and 361 dwellings, for development 
of Muriel-st. site. Plans by L.C.C. architects. 

Lambeth.—F ats, etc.—L.C.C. Housing Comm. 
have approved se heme for deve lopment of China 
Walk estate extension, comprising 182 flats with 
perambulator sheds and garages. Plans by 
L.C.C. architects. 

Lewisham. — ScHoo, AND Dwe..iincs. — L.C.C. 
Housing Comm. have approved scheme for de- 
velopment of Downham estate and Avondale-rd. 
site, comprising a nursery school, 140 houses 
and 90 flats and maisonettes. Plans by L.C.C. 
architects. 

Mile End.—Co..teGe Buitpines.—The second 
stage of deve-opment of Queen Mary College is 
now awaiting licence. Architect in charge is 
Mr. Edward Playne, F.R.I.B.A., of Sir Aston 
Webb & Sons, 19, Queen Anne’s-gate, S.W.1. 

Poplar.—F vats, eEtc.—L.C.C. Housing Comm. 
have approved a lay-out for site No. 1 of neigh- 
bourhood 9 in the Stepney-Poplar reconstruc- 
tion area. Scheme comprises 158 flats, laundries, 
stores, workshop and 78 perambulator sheds. 
Plans by L.C.C. architects. 

Poplar.—Dwe.iincs.—L.C.C. Housing 
have approved scheme prepared by G. A. Jelli- 
coe, F.R.I.B.A.. 12, Gower-st., W.C.1, which 
provides for 53 flats, 72 maisonettes, 41 houses, 
92 perambuiator stores and 9 garages on two 
sites in Grundy-st., Poplar. 

Poplar.—Home roR AGED Persons.—L.C.C. 
Welfare Comm. are to erect a home for aged 
persons on a site hetween Ricardo-st. and 
Grundy-st. Plans by Booth & Ledeboer, F. and 
A.R.I.B.A.. 3, Southampton- pi.," W:C.1. 

Wandsworth.—Scnoois, LisRary, PUBLIC-HOUSE, 
SHops AND DWELLINGS, ETC.—A scheme compris- 


Comm. 


ing primary and nursery schools, library, pubtic- 
house and shops, 630 dwe’lings, 10 shops, civic 
restaurant, garages and perambulator sheds, 


has been prepared for development of Clarence 
av. site. Plans by L.C.C. architects. 


(PROVINCIAL) 


Accrington.—T.C. rec eived approval to borrow 
£7,650 for 8 aged persons’ bungalows at Station- 
rd., Huncoat. T.C. approved extensions to 


foundry at back Newark-st. for J. Raistrick & 
Sons, Ltd.; re-roofing of Park Mill, Park-st., for 
W. Smith (Accrington), Ltd. 

Alnwick.—M.H. has approved U.D.C.’s lay- 


out plans for housing development on east and 
west sites at Howling-la. Surveyor, G. Beaiy. 
Ambiecote.—U.D.C. propose erection of flats. 


Plans by Webb and Grey, High-st., Dudley. 
Ashton-in-Makerfield.—U.D.C. seek loan of 
£60,275 for 50 houses at Bryn Station site. 


Direct labour. 
Blackburn.—T.C. propose community centre at 
Sunny peak rd., aud 12 shops, Longshaw sie. 
Boro’ Pickstone. 
le Blt or submitted to T.C. for:— 
6 houses, Codale-ave., for T. Smith, Hethering- 
ton-pl., Bispham ; arcade, warehouse and offices, 
rear of 51-57, Talbot-rd., for B. Tax and S. Feb- 
land; second storey to boarding houses for S. 
Horner, 111, Warbeck-dr. ; rebuilding of bakery, 
Back Eden-st.. for R. P. Mastertons, Ltd., 168 
Talbot-rd.; E.C. to obtain tenders for Toronto- 
ave. Infants’ School (A. 8. Hamilton, Boro’ §S.) ; 
approved plans for kitchen and dining- room for 
Waierloo School, Ansdell-rd. 
Blyth.—T.C. to bui'd 56 houses, Newsham-rd., 
by contract. Boro’ E.. D. W. Foster. 
Boiton.—B.C. approved plans for :—Extensions 
to mill and amended plans of canteen and wel- 
fare building with basement, Sunnyside Mills, 
Adelaide-st., for Tootal Broadhurst Lee & Co., 
Ltd.; extensions and altera‘ions to bakery, 
Back o’ th’ Bank Model Bakery, for Warbur- 
tons, Ltd.; extensions to winding room at Lin- 
coln Mills off Washington-st., for Rober: Ent- 
wisle & Co., Ltd.; extensions to shops, 41, 
Blackburn-rd., for Price Bros. (Bakers), Ltd ; 
extensions to engineering works, Cow-la., for 
Are Welding & Engineering Co., Ltd.; recon- 
struction of No. 2 weaving shed, Prince-st., for 
Barlow & Jones. Ltd. extensions and altera- 
tions. ‘‘ Craven Heifer” Hotel, Blackburn-rd., 
for — Blackburn Brewery, Ltd.: altera- 
tions to “ Bay Mare” Hotel, Biackburn-rd., for 
Mat thew Brown & Co.. Ltd.: ; alterations at the 
‘Old Vicarage,” Castle-st.. for Welfare Com- 
mittee; layout of Johnson Fold (No. 2) estate, 
off Chorley Old-rd., for B.C. B.C. propose 
school kitchen, Scowcroft-st. ; have leased land, 
junction of Chorley Old-rd. and Moorside- ave., 
to James Massey & Sons. for building purposes. 
Bowland (Yorks).—R.D.C. propose 4 houses 
Bashall Eaves. 8, West Bradford, 8, Gesburn. 
additional 20, Grindleton, 4, Rimington, and 4, 
Slaidburn. Surveyor, J. Hinchcliffe. 
Brighouse.—B.C. approved plans 
Boon me St. Giles-rd., Ivy-ter., for E. 
Lapish, Ltd. ; 


for :—5 
& F. 


revised siting of primary school, 


THE BUILDER 


propose shops 
to prepare 
Boro’ E., 


bus s‘ation at Borough Market; 
on various housing estates; Boro’ E. 
plans for 30 houses, Stoney- ‘la. estate. 
H. A. Sneezum. : 

Caernarvonshire.—E.C. 


propose new school, 


Bodteurig, in 1950. City A., W. L. Jones. 

Chester.—K.D.C. propose 176 houses, Great 
Saughall. 

Church.—U.D.C. propose aged persons’ dwell- 
ings at Riding Barn Es.ate in 1950, Surveyor, 
C. Savage. 

Clitheroe.—R.D.C. propose 12 houses, Barrow; 


24, Chatburn; 2, Bowland-with-Leagram; 40, 
Whalley; 20, Hurst Green; and 20, Chipping. 
Surveyor, A. Clarkson. 

Co. Durham.—A technical grammar school is 


to be built at Wolsingham. Plans by G. R 
Ciayton, County A., Court-la., Durham. 


propose fire stations at 
at £24,000; propose 
County A., 


Cumberland.—C.C. 
Wigton and Cockermouth 
12 school canteens on rom sles 


J. H. Haughan, F.R.I.B. 

Duston.— British rinse. Ltd., propose 
further extensions to works. 

Easington (Co. Durham).—R.D.C. has_ been 


allocated 95 houses for 1950. Surveyor, R. H. 
Lumsden. 

Felling-on-Tyne.—U.D.C. is negotiating with 
Wimpey & Co., Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, for 
erection of a further 50 houses near Wardley 
Hall. Housing Architect, D. W. Green. 

Garstang.—R.D.C. approved revised layout for 
Kepple-la. Estate, providing for additional 137 
houses and 7 shops. Surveyor, W. M. Kelly. 

oventnen.— T.C. propose extensions to fire 
service H.Q. Plans by F. J. Lenton & Partners, 
Grantham. 

Langley and Farnham Royal (Bucks).—Lon- 
don County Council propose total of 4,978 dwell- 
ings, 82 maisonettes over shops, etc., on two 
sites—Langley and Farnham Roya!. Both sites 
will have shopping centre, cinema, churches, 
refreshment house, tibrary, clinic and commu- 
nity centre. Estimated cost, £8,263,000. 

Limehurst.—R.D.C. propose further 44 houses, 
Waterloo Estate. 

Magor and St. Mellons.—R.D.C. received 
sanction to build Cornish unit houses as fol- 
lows: 20 (Magor). 6 (Henllys) and 6 (Redwick). 


Estimated cost, £40,836 

Mansfield.—T.C. approved plans for :—Office 
hlock to new dairy, Southwell-rd.,, West Mans- 
field, for Mans field, Suiton & District Co-op. 
Society, Ltd. Plans by Vallance & Westwick, 
White Hart-st., Mansfield. 

Middleton.—B.C. approved plans for:—Work- 
shop off Hilton Fold for C. H. Middleton, 31, 
Kenyon-la.; grey room, Kid Clough Dyeworks 
for Jopson, Ashworth & Edmounds, Ltd. ; 
houses, Rydal-ave., for A. Redfern & Son, Ld. 

Morecambe. — T.C approved scheme _ for 
ar accommodation in Harbour Bank arena 
at £5,000. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Ciiy Council has received 


M.H. sanction to borrow £331,901 for 267 houses. 
G. Kenyon, 18, Cloth Market, Newcastle, 
City A. 














A NEW PARQUET FLOOR 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne.—City Council is _ being 
recommended to proceed in stages with_erec- 
tion of new municipal offices on Barras Bridge 
site, George Kenyon, 18, Cloth Market, New- 
castle, is City A. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Plans are to be con 
sidered by Newcastle and Gateshead Joint 
Comm. for ereciion of new bridge over Tyne to 
replace Redheugh Bridge. New structure will 
cost £3,000,000. Meantime it is intended to 
carry out remedial work at Redheugh Bridge at 
cost of £9,0c0. 

Newton Le 
Transport Co., 

Nuneaton.—B.C. 


Willows.—Lancashire United 
Ltd., propose new bus depot. 
propose central bus station. 


Ormskirk.—U.D.C. propose 50 houses, Kich- 
mond-ave., Burscough. $ . 
Otley.—T.C. plans submitted for :—Alterations 


to warehouse, Clapgate, for E. Dodgshon & 
Sons; workshop and offices for Guyson Indus- 
trial Equipment, Ltd.; alterations, ‘‘ Rose and 
Crown ” Inn, for Bentleys Breweries. 


Preston.—T.C. to purchase Alston Hall” 
for adaptation as residential college. 
Preston.—R.D.C. propose 64 houses and 8 


flats, Sycamore Farm estate, and 24 houses and 
4 flats at Ingol. 

Rowley Regis.—Dudley & Dowell, Ltd.. iron 
founders, propose alterations and extensions to 
offices, Comp.on-rd., Cradley Heath. 

Rugby.—R. D.C. to negotiate with G. W. 
Deeley, Ltd., for extension of contract by 26 
houses. 

Salford.—T.C. seek loan of £16.848 for addi 
tional classrooms at various schools; £77,085 
for primary school, Summerville-rd., Pendleton ; 
propose adapta’ ions, Greengate Library, to 
provide classrooms for St. Peier’s R.C. School ; 
approved erection of houses, 8-20, Sharratt-st. 
and 15-25, Isling‘on-st., for East Marphester 
Estaies, Ltd. City E., W. A. Walker. . 

Skegness.—Trustees of Derbyshire Miners’ 
Welfare Holiday Centre propose new dining 
hall and concert block with lounge bars and 
administrative offices, 


Staffs.—E.C. propose new school, Bentley 
estaie, Darlaston, and new_ county ae 4 
school, Lanesfield, Coseley. Plans by A. 


Stillman, County A. 

Sunderland.—T.C. is recommended by a com 
mit‘ee to approve plans submitted by British 
Railways for a new station. 

Sunderland.—Aitom & Co., Ltd., prefabricatea 
and steel pipe makers of Derby, are to estab- 
lish works on site of old Southwick Shipyard, 
Sunderland. 

Sunderland.—G. T. Brown & Son, 51, Fawdeti- 
st., Sunderland, are architects for extending 
offices at Southwick for William Pickersgill & 
Sons, Ltd., shipbuilders. 

Tettenhall.—U_D.C. propose 250 houses, Wood 
house estate. Plans by J. W. Mason, surveyor. 

Tottington.—U.D.C. propose 20 houses, Lee 
mans Hill. at £23.695. 

Walisend.—R. Burke, 10, Lambton-rd., New- 
ages a ag has been appointed architect 
for additions to civic hall at Wallsend. 

Washington (Co. Durham).—U.D.C. to rebuild 
council offices in two stages. Architect, E. 


Lawson, Barras-bldgs., Bz irras Bridge, New- 
cas’ le-on-Tyne. No tenders have yet bees 
obtained. 


Wirksworth.—U.D.C. propose 4 or 5 blocks of 


flats, Derby-rd. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

| Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
Departments. 


Barrow-in-Furness.—County jmnior 
fants’ school, eee for C.B. : Flit- 
croft, A.M.I.C.E -Mun.E., Borough En- 
gineer and surveyor. Direct labour. £121,439. 

Belfast.—Erection of 200 ‘‘ Trusteel ” houses 
for Corporation Housing Comm. at £1,330 12s. 
per house, plus £25 12s. for elevations with 
hand-made facing bricks. *M’Nee & Partners. 
Lid., Balham High-rd.. London, S.W.17 (sites 
to be determined later). 

Beverley.—26 houses at Welton and 14 at 
Brough, for R.D.C. E. & S.: *T. Wright & Son 
(Hull), Ltd., 57, Regent-st., Hull. 

Blyth.—Erection of 30 houses on 
Newsham-rd. Estate for the T.C. B.E., 
Foster. Direct labour. 

Bolton.—Site works for Great Lever Secondary 
Srhool and adaptation of ‘‘ Woodside,” Chorley 
New-rd. as special school. *Rimmer Kitchen 


(Bolton), Ltd. 
Burnley.—Erection of Girls’ High School for 


and in- 


the 
D. W. 


E.C. *Wm. Eaves & Co., Ltd., Vicarage-la., 
Blackpool. 

Cardiganshire. — Extensions to Secondary 
school at Aberayron, for E.C. G. R. Bruce 
(A.), County A.. County Hall, Aberayron:— 
Bennett Bros.. Swansea Se . £98,865 
Dud'iev Boswell, Wolverhampton a 9,551 
*Gee, Walker & Slater .. 93,355 

Cardiganshire. Extensions to Secondary 
schoo: at Ardwyn Aberystwyth, for F.C. G. R. 
Bruce (A.), County A., County Hall. 


Ahoeravron: 


Holland & Hannen & Oubitte, Liverpool... £32,508 
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Gee, _Walker & Slater, London ... 31,545 
£E. T. Davies, Velindre Mill, Aber urth, 

cards ae W498 
Carlisle. Erection of “40 flats on the U pperby 


Estate for the City Council. Plans by the City 


Engineer, 18, Fisher-st., Carlisle. Direct labour. 
Carnarvonshire.—J unior wa at Liangen- 
nech, nr. Llanelly, for C.C. + Lloyd (A.), 
County Architect. Quantities = . T. Hills & 
Co.: *Henry Thomas & Co., Lean Pottery-rd. 
Sawmills, L:anel:y, Carms (General Contractor), 
und Orlitt, Ltd., Colnbrook By-Pass, Bucks. 

Chester.—Houses for R.D.C. 10 at Christle- 
ion. *J. Witter & Son, Christleton, £11,718. 20 
at Dodleston, *Henry Jones & Sons, £27,520. 

Chesterfield.—Four houses, Wingfield-rd. hous- 
ing site, for R.D.C. J. B. Wikeley, E. & S.:— 





Wright Bros., 48, Mason-st., Sutton-in- 
Ashfield... i aa £5,890 
Smith Hanweli & Son, 49, ‘Endowood-rd., 
Sheffield 7 = 5,841 
Chesterfie'd R.D.C., Chesterfield .. .. 5,612 
Lee Constructions, Ltd., 6, Fairfield-rd.., 
Chesterfielc Sue a .. 5,400 
*Mr. S. Bower, The Holme, Drury-la., 
Coal Aston, nr. Sheffieid ww. 6,072 


(Subject to M.H. approval.) 
Chingford.—14 pairs of houses at Boardman- 


ave., Y ardley Estate, for T.C. B.E. & S., Town 
Hall: . B. Connelly, Ltd., 6, Fitzroy- St. W.1, 
254,995. 


Chingford.—Shops and 12 flats above at 


Valleyside estate for T.C. Architect, O. Mans- 
field Thomas, St. Albans. *Hall Construction 
Co., Ltd., To.tenham, £27,445. 

Chingford.—40 flats at Cherrydown-ave. for 
T.c. Architect, Booth & Ledeboer (F. & A.), 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.1. *B. Clifford & 
(o., Ltd., 47, Brightwell-cres., S.W.17, £54,407. 
Cleaton.—School for C.C ‘John Laing & 
Son, Ltd., Carlisle. 

Crosby.—(a) 76 flats < C:aremount-rd., Sea- 





forth; (b) 36 flats off De V ‘illie Gt. Crosby, 
for T.C. B.E. & S. (a) Bros., 32, 
Orchard-dale, Gt. Crosby, £84.7 : *Gittins 
Bros., 32, Orchard-da‘e, Gt. Crosby, £39,825. 

Deal.—106 houses and flats at ~ hard-av. 
estate, for T.C. A. W. Pearce, B.E. .: *Geo- 
Parker & Son. Ltd., 104, Sumner- Obes London, 
§.E.15, £155,747. 

Derby.—Erection of Junior and Infants’ 
School at Hampshire-rd. for the E.C. *H. J. 
Warner, Ltd., Mickleover, £108,500. 

East Ham.—Extension of Dersingham-ave 
Infants’ School, for C.B. 

Walter Lilly & Co., Ltd., S.W.1 : *? 625 
C. Graham Smith, S.E. a aa oon 
Woodward & Co, (Fins ce. Ltd., E.C.2 9,075 
Claude Bastable, N.W.10 ae pits 9.067 
Arnull Construc‘ion Co.. Ltd.. Southall 8,977 
J. W. Falkner & Sons, Ltd., §.E.1 .238 
Alltools, Ltd., Brentford " we 8.037 
The Borough Engineer, E.6 7 8,037 
Cc. J. Manning (Builders). Ltd., E.7 7,994 
s Newlyn -& Son, Ltd., E.12 e 7,912 
Warriner Builders, Ltd), Romford 7,700 
W. J. Jerram, Ltd., E.6.... ssa, oe 
Soar & Co., Ltd., 79a, Jz umaica-rd., “S.E.16 7,105 

(Subject to M. of E. approval). 

Felling-on-Tyne.—Erection of 106 houses near 


Wardley Hall 
D. W. Green. 
Fulham.—Rebuilding 42, 
‘George S. Garner, £4,978. 


for U.D.C. 
Direct labour. 
Ellerby-st., 


Housing Architect, 


for B.C. 


Gateshead.—Erection of workshop block at 
the Technical College for E.C. . J. Cook, 
Chief Architect, Municipal-bldgs., Gateshead. 


tHaverys Newcastle- 


on-Tyne. 

Gateshead.—Alterations to blocks “E” and 

‘F” at Fountain View for T.C. H. J. Cook, 
Chief Architect, Municipal-bldgs., Gateshead. 
Direct labour. 

Gateshead.—Alterations to a factory at the 
Team Valley Trading Estate, Gateshead. ‘J. 
Sutton & Son, Tinn-st., Gateshead. 

Glasgow.—Reinforced works and the construc- 
tion work of the Primary school at Leithland- 
td. Mr. John MacNab, architect, 129, Bath- 
st., Glasgow, W.C.2: *Angus M. coe & 
Co., Ltd., Contractor s, Glasgow, £28,5 
_ Harlow (Essex).—Baptist Chape oo 
ing Green. W. A. Cole-Adams Ka 
Hall, Little Hallingbury, 
*Prefabricated Constructions, 
Grosvenor-st., London, W.1. 

L.c.c.—Contracts exceeding £2,500 in value 
placed by L.C.C, during period ended Decem- 

r 5. Construction of 3-storey block of shops 
and dwellings and other work at Harold Hill, 
Amalgamated Building Contractors, Ltd., 1, 
Wandsworth-rd., S.W.8. Laying out of gardens 
at Gascoyne Estate, Hackney. St. Mary’s De- 
molition and Excavation Co., Ltd., 273, Sussex- 
way, N.19. Construction of blocks t, 2. 3,.6..% 
8,9 and 10 of dwellings and exec ution of other 
works at Ravenshonrne Kstaie, Lewisharg, 
Gough, Cooper & Co., Ltd., Wilmington House, 
Wilmington, Kent, ‘ation of new primary 


(Contractors), The Side, 





“Mateh- 
S‘one 
Bishops Stortford. 
Ltd., 11, Upper 
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school at Ricar¢ 


E.C.1. Alterations 
Grange 
W 


Grafham 
gramley, 
Adaptation, 
damage, of 
Wheeler 
Krection of 
at Coventry 


Poplar. 
Henry Boot & S 


for 


blo 


The Unit Construction Co. 


_ mins.er 
Speirs, Ltd., 


J, Jarvis & Sons, 


Halse 


«& Sons, 


Trollepe & Colls, 


Wm. Nicholson 
E.C. 

Richard Costain, 

Tersons, Ltd., F 

Thomas & Edge, 


John 
(Romford), 


Cross Esiate 


io-st., Poplar, Tersons, Ltd.. 
and improvements at 
resideniial special school, 
Fisk, Ltd., Godalming. 
reinstatement aiter war 
Securr School, Stepney, A. 
Ltd., Romford. 
cks of flats and other 
(Devas-st. 


works 
area), 
Lid., 


ons, Kensington £246,900 


Ltd., West- 
e . ... 243,100 
Westminster w. 242,047 
Ltd., We stmins ster 240.700 
Ltd., Woolwich 240,283 
Ltd., Holborn .. 239,996 
& Son (Leeds), Ltd., 
; ; 239 162 
Ltd., Westminster ( 
insbury 
Lid., Woolwich 





Gee, Walker & Slater, Ltd., West- 
minster a ip w+. 200,998 
Kent and Sussex Contractors, Ltd., 
Sidcup.. 230,506 
Comparab! e estim: ite of “appointed “architect, 
Mr. Louis de Soissons, is £237,148. 


Construction of 


at Goldsmith’s-row 


Wm. Shurmur & 
Walter Lawrence 


H. T. Oliver & Sons. 
Davis Contraciors, 


J. Jarvis & Son 
Hall, Beddall & 
Leslie & Co., 
James Miller & 
minster .. 
A. Roberts & Co., 
¢ F. Kearley 
J. & J. Dean, Lt 
al rersons, Ltd., F 
Comparable esti 
Mr. C. Loveit Gil 
Civil engineerir 
of consiruction of 
fall works. 


Ltd., 


Ltd., 


35 flats in two 5-storey blocks 


site, Shoreditch. 
Sons, Ltd., Hackney... £67,759 
& Son, Ltd., Fins bury 


60,160 
Lid., g 
Ltd., Willesden : 
s, Ltd., Westminster... 
Co., Ltd., Lambeth 

Kensington 
Partners, Ltd., 


Lambeth 


West- 


Wes minster 
Chiswick 
d., West Ham 
insbury 
imate of appointed architect, 
l, is £54, 899 9. 4d. 
ng work involved completion 
detritus pits at northern out 


Ltd.. 


Paterson & Dickinson, Ltd., Queens- 

bury a a + £205 ,626 
W. & C. French, Ltd., Buckhurst Hill, 

Essex 2 174,108 
George Wimpey ‘& Co., Ltd., Hammer- 

smith . - $172,251 
The Demolition and Construction Co., 

Ltd., Westminster ... .. 171,472 
A. E. Farr, Ltd., Westbury, Wilishire +165,748 
Howard Farrow, Ltd., Golders Green 163,414 
Richard Costain, Ltd., Westminster ... 162,991 
Holloway Brothers (London), Ltd., 

Westminster ss kes ... 157,954 
Taylor Woodrow Construction, Ltd., 

Southall ? 157,552 
*Crowley, Russell & Co., Ltd., West- 

minster 147,223 


+Afier arithmetical cor rection. 


a, estimate of chief engineer is 
£158,661 10s. 
amr aes Rg of pier and arch foundations to 


blocks 1, 2 and 3, 

tension, Southwar 
d. 1. Eve Ce 
Wimbledon 

J. L. Kier 
minster ... 

George W impey 
smith 


& Co. 


at. Tabard Garden estate ex- 


k. : 
mstruction Co., Ltd., 
; £22,295 
(London), Lid., West- ? 
; ; 20,455 
& Co., Ltd., Hammer- 
20,355 











PMENT 


’ MANUFACTURERS 





- Colour Sprays Ltd. 


64 


HEATH STREET 


HAMPSTEAD N.W 3 


PHONE 


MamePpstiaod 088 





843 


Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., 
Westminster ... tea BS ea -~ 18,424 
The Demolition and Construction Co., 
Ltd., Westminster ... << i ... 17,948 
Whitaker, Ellis & Co., Ltd., West- 
minster ane --- 16,970 
The Unit Construction Co., Ltd., West- 
minster . ~ -.. 16,969 
Gilbert-Ash, Ltd., Westminster . 16,720 
Kkichard Costain, Ltd., Westminsier ... 16,617 
Gee, Walker & Slater, ‘Ltd., Westminster 16,157 
Willment Bros., Ltd., Isleworth .-- 15.870 
The Bunting Construction Co., Ltd., 
Lambeth ‘ ase AO 
W. Chandler, St. Pancras 13,920 
{London (Admiralty).—Culdrose., LN. A.S. 
STs tae R hangar, Anderson Conivsctan Co 
Lid., Clifton House, Euston-rd., London, N.W.1 


sian (Air Ministry).—Contracts to value 
of £500 or. over for week ended December 10 :— 
Alterations to heating and ventilating installa- 
tion: Ashwell & Nesbit, Ltd., Leicester. Build- 
ing work: R. M. Phillips & Son, Ltd., Brigg, 
Lincs. Painting work: A. Bagnall & Sons, 
Ltd., Shipley, Yorks; George Jones & Sons (Con- 
tractors), Ltd., Liverpool; Gregory and Jackson, 
Ltd., Manchester, 2; Baxter Bros. (Newcastle), 
Lid., Newcastle-on-Tyne; W. J. Brooker, Ltd., 
Loudon, S.W.1; Arundel (Contractors), Ltd., 
sradford; West Midland Erection Co., Ltd., 
Willenhall, Staffs. Ventilating Installation: Air 
Control Installations, Ltd., Ruislip, Middlesex. 
General maintenance work: F. Shepherd & Son, 
Ltd., York; James Barclay, Kilmarnock; Lewis 
& Ww aiters, Leamington Spa; Exors. of J. Cauld- 
well Walker, Bromley; Stanley H. S. Overton 
(Airfields), Ltd., Navenby, Lines; Pearson and 
Fraser, Lerwick; Thorogood & Sons, Surbiton; 
J. M. Jones & Sons (Builders), Ltd., Maiden- 
head; Stanley H. Leach, Ltd., Twickenham: 
William Sindall, Cambridge; Laurence Weaver, 
Ltd., Slough. 
flLondon (M.o.W.).—Contracts placed by 
M.o.W. for week ended December 10.—London: 
New branch P.O., 6, 8, 10, Christchurch-rd., 
Colliers Wood, S.W.19, Alterations, J. Garrett 
& Son, Ltd., Cathles-rd., Balham Hill, S.W.12. 
New paints shop, H.M.S.0O. Garage, Pocock-st. 
Southwar S.E.1, Erection, J. Garrett & Son, 
Lid., Cathles-rd., Balham-hill, S.W.12. Berks: 
Mending, 20 Houses and site works, Crosby & 
Co., Ltd., Lion Works, Farnham. Denbigh- 
shire: H.P.O., Wrexham, Alterations, ‘A. E. 
Davies & Sons (Builders), Ltd., 53, Court-rd., 
Wrexham. Dumbartonshire (Scotland): Vale of 
Leven Academy, Alexandria, Tempor: Ty school 
classrooms, Dougall & Co., _ Ltd., nasgow-rd., 
Dumbarton. Glos: M.O.T Sea Transport 
Stores, Wapley, Hutting, Stone & Co. (Bristol), 
Lid., Redland-rd., Bristol. Isle of W sent: Os 
borne House, Cawes, External painting, H. E. 
Day & Sons, Ltd., 42, High-st., Cowes. * Lanes : 
Devonshire-st, County School, Ardwick, Man- 
chester, Hutted aceommodation, Daniel Eadie 
& Co., Ltd., Short-st., Heaton Norris, Stock- 
port. Midlothian (Scotland): Royal Scottish 
Museum, Chambers-st., Edinburgh, Exterior 
decorating and cleaning, W. C. Simpson & Son, 
iLtd., 30, er terr., Edinburgh. Mon- 
mouthshire: Usk, 18 houses, T. F. Howells, Ltd., 
83, Bartlet-st., Caerphilly, Glamorgan. Perth- 
shire: Princelands School, Coupar Angus, Tem- 
porary classrooms, J. B. Stewart & Sons, 22, 
Queen-st., Coupar Angus. Surrey: Ordnance 
Survey Office, Leatherhead-rd., Chessington, 
Internal and external painting, Morris Oddy & 
Co., Lid., 5, Rowan-rd., S.W.16. Royal Hos- 
pital (Chelsea), Highlands- a. Leatherhead, In- 
ternal and external painting, Arnold Shurrocks. 





175, Northcote-rd., London, S.W.11. Suther- 
land (Scotland): Carroll House, Brora, Foreign 
Office and renewal of drainage, Alex. Suther- 
land, Duke-st., rnp = Warwickshire: Bir 
mingham, 22 houses, Eadie & Co. (Wolverhamp- 
ton), Ltd.. 29, Wateroll-rd.. Wolverhampton 
Yorks: G.P.O. Training School, “ Kiniholme,’ 
Otley, Extens sions to Canteen, J. Prior & Son 
‘Threesix,” Tranmere Park, Guiseley. 
{London (War Department).—Works-~ con 
tracts placed by War Dept. for week ended 
December 10:—Edinburgh: Building work, J 
Tait & Co., Ltd., Penicnick. Midlothian: Build- 
ing work, J. Crow & Sons, Edinburgh. Hamp- 


shire: Building work, G. 
Sonthampton. Surrey: 
Caldicot. 

Macclesfield.— Nine 
Butley Ward, Prestbury, for 
wick. 19, King Edward-st. 
(Builder and Contrac‘or), Ltd., 
West Bollington, 


Morp2th.—Six 


E. Prince & Son, Ltd. 
Painting work, J. Hood, 
houses at Butley-lanes, 

H. Chad- 
*Henry Bamford 
1, Fairpilar-ave., 
nr. Macclesfield, £10,995. 
houses, for T.C. Frank K 
Perkins, B.S. Quantities by R. H. Duns, 

sambton-rd., Jesmond, Newecastle-on-Tyne 2: 
“J: umes Dodds & Sons, 5, Wansbeck-st., Morpeth. 
£7,700. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Erection of workshops in 

Valentia-ave., for A. Parsons & Co., Ltd., 
electrical engineers, Heaton. Pane by the firm’s 
own staff: *Stephen Easten, Ltd., Westgate-rd., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Newdigate (Warwicks).—Standard installa- 
tion (with modifications) comprising accommo- 
dation for 1,536 men and a cycle store for 350 
cycles and 25 motor cycles, for National Miners’ 
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Welfare Joint Council. *W. H. Jones & Son, 
Ltd., Lockhurst-la., Coventry, £55.546. 
Nottingham.—Brown pitch mastic flooring to 











UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


10,000 


BUILDERS 





are now members of the 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry 





ENROL NOW 


| SUBSCRIPTION £4.4.0 p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS 
And over 80 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 





"Phone or write: 
Secretary: 
26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1 


Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 
Telegrams: ‘‘EFEMBE, Holb, London’’ 


The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 

















THE BUILDER 


40 houses at Bilborough. *Ragusa_ Asphalte 
Paving Co., Ltd., Broadway, Nottingham 
Pembroke.—50 houses with site works at 
Golden Hill-rd., for T.C. Architects, Brace & 
os (F. & A.), Ledbury. Quantities by 
B. Kavanagh, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. (site works 
bh Mr. Downie, Cardiff (houses only) :— 
Site Works Contract. 
G. Argent & Co., Monkton, Pembroke £49,427 
E. Taylor & Co., Ltd., Treforest Trading 
Estate, Glamorgan, Wa!es 38,886 
*Hadsphaltic Con. Co., Albion- sq. " Pem- 
broke Dock _... ne a . 34,713 
Housing Contvact. 
E. Tay:or & Co., Ltd. ee 
G. Argent & Co. # 
*Hadsphaltic Con. Co. . 75,538 
(Subject to approva! by Welsh Board of ‘Health. ) 
Portslade-by-Sea.—12 a; ged persons’ dwellings 
ai Foredown-rd. for U.D.( W. E. Rudgley 
M.I.Mun.FE., Council Offices, 17, Station-rd. 
ey.’ and Public Works Construc- 


tion Co., Swindon . £13,208 
H. Soper, Hove ... 12,261 
N G. Parker, Shoreham _... we 11.778 
Morgan & Murray, Ltd., Portslade 11.408 
Grovers (Lancing), Ltd., Lancing 11,120 
*G. Comber, Portslade.. 10,128 


(Subject to M. 0.4. “approval. ‘a 

Reading.—Erection of East Caversham we 
mary School, for C.B. E. G. V. Hives (L.) 
Cork-st., Reading: *J. M. Jones & Ae 
(Bui Iders), Ltd.. Highway Works, Bath-rd., 
Maidenhead, Berks, £70,036. 

Rugby.—40 houses for R.D.C. 
Coventry. 


*G. W. Deeley, 
St. Asaph.—22 houses for R.D.C. A. Ki. 
Richardson, Rhyl. 

Sale.—34 dwellings at Baguley-la. esta’e, for 
T.C. B.E., Town Hall. *F. Entwistle & Co., 
Ltd.. Broadway, Davyhulme, Manclrester. 

Saltash—5 pairs of houses at Liskeard-rd., 
for the T.C. BS., Church House. Quantities 
by Fleetwood, Eversal & Partners: *Powell 
Thomas & Sons, Ltd., Saltash, £13,480. 

Settle . —10 houses at Park-av., Helli- 
field, for R.D.C. J. Norman Spencer. Dean 
House, Piccadilly. Br adford : *Modern Baildon 
Deve.opment Co.. Ltd.. 5, Woodcot-av., Baildon. 

Standish with Langtree.—22 houses, Grove- 
la. estate, for U.D.&. E. J. Brookes, 
E. & S., Council Offices: *Heaton & Dennis. 
Worstey-st., Pemberton. Wigan, £29,044. 

Stoke-on-Trent. — Erection of Bucknail 
Grammar Schoo] for E.C. *G. Percy Treniham, 
Park Hall, Alderley Green, £331,050. 
Stourbridge.—156 houses at Wollaston Estate 
for T.C. *Nathan Hyde, Sedgley, £90,941. 

Wakefield.—14 houses at Eastmoor Estate ex- 
tension. *Searby Bros., Oakenshaw, Crofton. 
Wallsend.—Erection of 50 houses at Low 
Willington, for the T.C.: *John_ Armstrong, 
Kenton-rd., Gosforth (subject to M.II. approva.). 





December 23 1949 


Wandsworth.— Erection of ‘wo blocks of flats 
(total 24 flats) at Hopton-rd. (No. 1) housing 
site, Streatham. 


H. T. Oliver & Sons, Ltd., S.W.9... .. £44,500 
M. J. Gleeson, Ltd., oe Cheam 43.40 
Flowitt & Co., Ltd., S.W.1 43,193 
John Lewis Building, itd: Greenford 42.724 
J. Jenkins, Ltd., S.W.16 42.365 
Amalgamated Building “Contractorr. 

Ltd., S.W.8 : . 42,166 
Unera’ Construction Co., Ltd., W.14 . 41.978 
Bunting Construction Co., Ltd., S.W. 2... 41.89) 
Woodcock Bros., err . 41,450 
Drury & Co., L'd.. 49,753 

*T. Ringham & Gon TT d.. ““Wimb! edon, 

Swiss... > 40.370 

Westbury.—26 houses at “Sonth- “Sq... “Oldfield 


Park estate, for U.D.C. G. Bair Imrie (F.) 

Teffont, nr. Salisbury. Quantifies iy E. t 
Wraight: *J. T. Parsons & Son, Ltd., Station. 
rd., Westbury, Wilts, £33,220 (subject to M.H 
approval). 

_Whitehaven.—110 Easiform houses for the 
T.C. ai Valley No. 3 scheme. *John Laing & 
Sons, Ltd., Carlisle. 





we ESSEX STEEL | 
SCAFFOLDING ~. 


SMART'S LANE, 


LOUGHTON. ESSEX 
TEL.: LOUGHTON 295 


SALES HIRE 
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WOOD BLOCK 
FLOORS 
STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 











CELLULAR BLOCKS 


cut without waste — chase, nail, 
screw, plug, with ease 


BROAD & CO. LTD., 4 SOUTH WHARF 
PADDINGTON, W.2. PADdington 7061 





Boyle’s -.c'.- Ventilator 


IN USE 





OVER TWO MILLION 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
98, HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.10 
Tel. : LADbroke 2879 
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GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


CAMBERWELL 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C4 


LIMITED 


of 


HEAD OFFICE : 


Tel. : CHAncery 7901-3 














